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SUCCESSFUL NEW SERIES 








BROOKS’S: READERS 


‘These new readers form a good, all-round basal 
series suitable for use in any school, but they will 
appeal to teachers particularly because of their very 
easy gradation. Both in thought and expression the 
books are so carefully graded, that each selection is 
but slightly more difficult than the preceding one, 
and there is no real gap anywhere. Although a wide 
variety of reading matter is provided, good literature 
embodying child interests has been considered of 
fundamental importance. Lessons of a similar nature 
are grouped together, and topics relating to kindred 
subjects recur somewhat regularly. All are designed 
to quicken the child’s observation and increase his 
appreciation. Each volume contains a large number 
of choice illustrations. 





MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 


Three Books 


This new series of arithmetics has been prepared by 
Dr. Milne to meet the demand which has sprung up in 
some quarters for a treatment of the subject upon 
somewhat new lines. This treatment does not, how- 
ever, depart from the old and tried foundations which 
have gained for his previous series the widest use 
throughout the country. Built upon a definite peda- 
gogical plan, these books teach the processes of arith- 
metic in such a way as to develop the reasoning faculties 
and to train the power of rapid, accurate, and skilful 
manipulation of numbers. The problems relate to a 
wide range of subjects drawn from modern life and 
industries. Reviews of various forms are a marked 
feature. Usefulness is the keynote. The numerous 
illustrations always serve a practical purpose. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 







BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








ZZ,OOK AT YOUR PENCIL and see if it is marked ‘‘ DIXON'S.” 
We want all the school people to be as particular about their 
" pencils as they are about anything used in the school-room. A 
my great many are asking about our Ex Dorapo PEncit. 


Some say 


‘a7, itis equal to, or even better than the celebrated foreign pencils. 





J Y Vy 


= Vy 7), 


Schools. 


It comes in many grades and has that rich 
yellow finish which is so popular now, and 
_which has become 
grade goods only. 
LS OPM 7, to all teachers of art and design, particularly 
in High, Normal, Scientific and Technical 


Its name is typical of its superior qualities. 


identified with high 
Its use is recommended 


“Samples will be sent to 


any teacher who is interested and who will mention this publication. 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Bausch G Lomb Pears’ 


LANTERN D “A cake of pre- 
S> 











vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 





ee before using Pears’ 
ee a ae Soap. 


Lecturers who have used or seen in use the usual type of projection lantern, with its stiff working 


9 
adjustments, lenses out of center, slide-cracking condensers and lack of illuminating power will ap- he res no pre- 


preciate this new lantern with its scientifically constructed optical system, powerful and accurately 
operated lamp, cooling cell to prevent cracking slides and mechanically perfect adjustments through- 
out, The further fact that Lantern Dcan be converted into a combined microscope and slide pro- 


. 
jector and a projector for opaque objects is more evidence of its uniqueness and desirability for school good as 
and laboratory work. Catalog Free. ventive SO 


Bausch G6 Lomb Optical Company ’ 
Rochester, N. Y. Pears Soap. 


New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, Frankfurt a/M, Germany Established in 1789. 


Dunton & Kelley's Inductive Course in English 


Consisting of 
First Book in English—Language Lessons for Grammar 
Grades—Grammar. 
These are successful books. They meet the demand for simpli-, 
fication in Language and Grammar text books for class use. 
“‘By far the best course I have seen published.’’ 
HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP, 
Master George Putnam School, Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. Subtract the time required to move 


a lever from the time required to 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, u 76 Summer Street, BOSTON. on another, and you have the saving 


LAKESIDE 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 
It is clean, quick, efficient, and 
durable—outwearing the cheaper 
machines of light construction. 
























| , The New Tri-Chrome 
| Y) Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 

Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 

4 the value of this new mcdel. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


/ Home Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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The Walpole Plan. 


On February 9, the citizens of Walpole, Mass., 
celebrated the eightieth birthday of Dr. Albert G. 
Boyden, who for almost fifty years has been prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Bridgewater. 
Addresses were delivered by prominent people, and 
a letter was read from the President of the United 
States. Mr. Roosevelt said, ‘It is a mighty good 
precedent for any town to celebrate the birthday of 
so good a citizen. The town does itself 
honor when it celebrates a life as long and as useful 
as this. Every community owes more to 
its teachers than to almost any other set of men 
or women.” Surely Walpole is a better place to 
live in for this Appreciation Day. It is well with 
the community that honors its teachers. 

The people of this country are only beginning to 
find out the debt they owe to the schools and to 
those who labor for the education of their children. 
It was not thoughtlessness on their part that they 
did not realize their indebtedness before. Tradition, 
nourished by schools and text-books, has always 
glorified wars and warriors. Little heed has been 
given to the peace-makers—‘‘the children of God.”’ 
Poets and musicians have sung stirring battle hymns 
and praised the leaders in successful massacre. 
The peaceful mission of the educator has received 
no such recognition. But it will—some day. And 
the advent of this day the schools can hasten by 
training the young to a proper valuation of the 
labors of those who teach. The Appreciation Day 
which has been suggested in these pages is an excel- 
lent means to this end. It will help communities 
to discover who are the truest benefactors of human- 
ity. 

PA 


Good for Texas! 


Austin, Texas, is to be the scene of a great edu- 
cational conference and rally on February 22 and 
23. Every department of education is to be repre- 
sented, and every section of the State will send 
delegates. 

The hope of the planners of the convention is 
to arouse not only professional educators to a re- 
newed interest in the progress of the State, but 
to bring together all who have the welfare of the 
commonwealth at heart. They wish business and 
professional men to discuss with teachers and 
parents the needs of the schools and colleges, and 
to suggest methods for securing better conditions 
than now maintain. This is a departure worth 
initiating in every State and in every city in the 
Union. 


Dr. W. S. Sutton, of the University of Texas, 
has sent a letter broadcast thru the State urging 
a large attendance. A part of Dr. Sutton’s letter 
reads: 

For some years it has been believed that in Texas there 
should be an educational organization composed not only 
of teachers, but also of citizens not directly engaged in edu- 
cational work. The general purpose of such an organiza- 
tion should be to study the needs of education in Texas, and 
to plan wisely and carefully the best means for ministering 
to those needs. A most important feature of its work would 
be to assist school officers to arouse and strengthen public 
opinion, thus effectively preparing the way for genuine 
progress. 

After discussion of this matter with a number of teach- 
ers and others interested in educational progress, it has been 
thought advisable to hold in Austin, on the 22d and 23d 
days of February, 1907, a meeting for the purpose of organ- 
izing such a conference as has been above described in gen- 
eral terms. It is thought that the organization should be 
in the interest of no man, of no set of men, of no particular 
institution, or of no especial phase of education, but that it 
should be an organization to promote all departments of 
education, and to conserve the interests of all loyal workers 
employed therein. 


BPA 
The Warren Plan. 


The teachers of Warren, Pa., under the leadership 
of Supt. W. L. MacGowan, have become alert to 
every suggestion making for educational progress. 
The announcement of the likelihood that a visita- 
tion of the schools of Great Britain by American 
teachers may be inaugurated resulted immediately 
in the organization of the Warren teachers to send 
one of their number with the party at the expense 
of the whole corps. This co-operative plan suggests 
great possibilities. Why cannot the teachers of 
other towns follow the example of Warren, and 
thereby bring about the formation of a party? 
There would be no hint of charitable support in 
this, and the success would reflect credit upon the 
whole teaching profession. 

The Oklahoma city Board of Education is to be 
complimented on its sound sense in urging the 
Oklahoma county delegates in the constitutional 
convention, to oppose any provision looking to the 
publication of school text-books by the State. 

The Editor acknowledges with thanks the thought- 
fulness of readers in sending items of educational 
interest. Personal news items and matters which 
may be in any way helpful to teachers and friends 
of the schools are always welcome. Subscribers 
are requested to send in also descriptions of par- 
ticularly good qualities of new buildings, whether 
from an architectural, sanitary, or serviceable 
point of view. A complete news service is within 
reach of the largest of the great newspapers, but 
with the aid of our subscribers it will be possible to 
build up an educational news department of a 
thoroly satisfactory comprehensiveness and relia- 
bility. Will you lend your aid? 
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Boston’s Rules to Prevent 


Consumption. 


In Boston they have taken up the fight against 
consumption in good earnest. Recently the Mayor 
issued the following order: 


TO THE HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


In the interest of the public service, I hereby promulgate 
the following order with the object of eliminating and pre- 
venting tuberculosis among the employes of the city of 
Boston: 

It shall be the duty of the head of each department to 
transmit to all employes under his control, the accompany- 
ing rules and information to prevent the spread of tuber- 
culosis and to require the display of these rules in such man- 
ner and in such number as is necessary to carry out their 
ntent. 

It is hereby required of each department to ascertain 
from time to time the names of persons in service in said 
department afflicted with tuberculosis, and to present to 
them the printed rules for their observance. 

The non-observance of said rules shall, in the discretion 
of the head of the department, be considered a just cause 
for separation from the service. 

Whenever there is a doubt with regard to any person in 
the city service as to whether said person is afflicted with 
pulmonary tuberculosis, an order shall be issued by the 
head of the department for said person to present himself 
(or herself) at one of the City Hospitals for examination, and 
to present the department a certificate from the superin- 
tendent or other authorized officer of the said hospital show- 
ing the result of said examination. 

The Board of Health is hereby directed to cause a thoro 
sanitary inspection of the public buildings and workshops 
under the various city departments; and said Board is 
authorized to detail from its respective medical services a 
Sanitary Board, or Boards, for this purpose. The Sanitary 
Board thus appointed shall report upon: 

First: Unsanitary conditions immediately remediable. 

Second: Unsanitary conditions requiring structural changes. 

The said Board, when entering upon its duties in any 
department, shall report to the executive head of said build- 
ing or workshop, who shall, on the request of the Board, 
give such assistance as may be required. 

The Sanitary Board shall make reports to the Board of 
Health, and said Board of Health shall transmit a full re- 
port with recommendations to the Mayor. 

These duties to be additional to, and not to take pre- 
cedence of, the duties of the Board of Health prescribed by 
ordinance. 

REGULATIONS TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF TUBERCULOSIS 
IN MounicrpaL Buritpines, OFFICES, AND WORKSHOPS. 
1. All employes of the city of Boston are positively 

forbidden to spit upon the floors. 

2. Rooms, hallways, corridors, and lavatories shall be 
freely aired and effectually cleaned at least once a day, and 
not during working hours. 

3. Spittoons shall receive a daily cleansing with very hot 
water, and when placed ready for use must contain a small 
quantity of water. 

4. Dust must be removed as completely as possible by 
means of dampened cloths or mops. It should never be 
needlessly stirred up by a broom or duster, as this practice 
only spreads the dust and germs. 

5. Floors of tiling, brick, or stone, must be frequently 
scoured with soap and water. 

6. The senior clerks in charge of work-rooms shall take 
measures to secure during working hours the admission of 
as much fresh air and sunshine as the conditions will permit. 

7. The use of individual drinking-glasses is recommended. 

8. Persons in employ of the city of Boston who suffer 
from pulmonary tuberculosis shall be separated when pos- 
sible from others while at work, and they should be cau- 
tioned to use telephones only when necessary. 

9. Such persons will not be permitted to use public spit- 
toons, but must provide themselves with individual sputum 
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receivers, preferably of easily destructable material, and 
carry these with them on arrival and departure. They will 
be held strictly responsible for the disposal and destruction 
of their own sputum, so that no other person’s health may 
be endangered therefrom. 

10. Such persons must provide their own drinking-glasses, 
soap, and towels, and shall not use those provided for the 
general use. 

11. Plainly printed notices, reading as follows: ‘‘Do not 
spit on the floor, to do so may spread disease,” shall be promi- 
nently posted in rooms, hallways, corridors, and lavatories 
of public buildings. 

This order suggests that in this State there are many 
cities and towns where it would be worth while to issue 
similar rules. 


BP 
Thirty-Two Millions This Time. 


The following letter is its own explanation: 


New York, February 6, 1907. 
GENERAL EpucaTion Boarp, 
54 William Street, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: My father authorizes me to say that on or 
before April 1, 1907, he will give to the General Education 
Board income-bearing securities, the present market value 
of which is about thirty-two million dollars ($32,000,000), 
one-third to be added to the permanent endowment of the 
Board, two-thirds to be applied to such specific objects 
within the corporate purposes of the Board as either he or I 
may, from time to time, direct; any remainder not so desig- 
nated at the death of the survivor to be added also to the 
permanent endowment of the Board. 

Very truly, 
Joun D. RocKEFELLER, JR. 


The Board’s acknowledgment is also of interest: 


The General Education Board acknowledges the receipt 
of the communication of February 6, 1907, from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., a member of this body, announcing your 
decision to give to the Board for the purpose of its organi- 
zation, securities of the current value of $32,000,000. The 
General Education Board accepts this gift with a deep sense 
of gratitude to you and of responsibility to society. This 
sum, added to the $11,000,000 which you have formerly 
given to this Board, makes the General Education Board 
the guardian and administrator of a total trust fund of 
$43,000,000. 

This is the largest sum ever given by a man in the history 
of the race for any social or philanthropic purpose. The 
Board congratulates you upon the high and wise impulse 
which has moved you to this deed, and desires to thank 
you, in behalf of all educational interests whose develop- 
ments it will advance, in behalf of our country whose civili- 
zation for all time it should be made to strengthen and 
elevate, and in behalf of mankind everywhere in whose 
interests it has been given, and for whose use it is dedicated. 

The administration of this fund entails upon the General 
Education Board the most far-reaching responsibilities ever 
placed upon any educational organization in the world. As 
members of the Board, we accept this responsibility, con- 
scious alike of its difficulties, and its opportunities. 

We will use our best wisdom to transmute your gift into 
intellect and moral power, accounting it a supreme privilege 
to dedicate whatever strength we have to its.just use in the 
service of man. 


While the Board was in session it made gifts of 
$400,000 to these institutions: Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis., $50,000; Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa, $50,000; Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., $50,000; Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
$125,000, and the University of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio, $125,000. 

The Board is composed of Frederick T. Gates, 
chairman; George Foster Peabody, treasurer; Dr. 
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Wallace Buttrick, secretary; Robert C. Ogden, J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Albert Shaw, Starr J. Murphy, 
Edward A. Alderman, Harry Pratt Judson, E. 
Benjamin Andrews, Hollis B. Frissell, Daniel C. 
Gilman, Hugh H. Hanna, Morris K. Jesup, and 
Walter H. Page. 


BPN 


When Mr. Mosely was in this country he spoke 
of a plan by which American teachers might be 
enabled, under conditions equal to those offered 
to our English visitors, to go to England for the 
study of schools and public educational provisions. 
The suggestion met with general favor. There the 
matter ended. Nothing has been done since towards 
any practical realization of the idea. If anything 
is to be done in the matter someone of our own 
people will have to take the initiative. Meanwhile 
the many teachers who have become interested 
will have to wait patiently. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will report progress when something is really 
being done. 
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In the issue of January 19 there appeared in these 
columns a brief reference to an address by President 
Butler, of Columbia University, before the Church 
Club. The remarks attributed to him were obtained 
from a source which is generally trustworthy. It 
appears now that the address was not correctly 
reported. Just what Dr. Butler did say we have 
not been able to learn or to determine, tho careful 
inquiry has been made. 





A commission has been organized to investigate 
the condition of the blind in the State of New York. 
Census enumerators are now at work endeavoring 
to locate all blind persons in the State. It is not 
expected, however, that in doing the work as 
rapidly as they are obliged to they will discover all 
cases, particularly those of young children. The 
commission, therefore, requests all teachers in the 
State to help secure the names and addresses of 
blind people. O. H. Burritt, of Batavia, N. Y., is 
the secretary of the commission. 





New Development of a Pioneer Course 
for Teachers. 


Mr. Colburn’s article in the issue of the JOURNAL 
for January 26, calls attention to the,recent open- 
ing of Brown and Harvard, Universities to teach- 
ers. The University of Cincinnati has swung its 
doors yet wider to the teachers of the city in which 
it is located, and has planned courses to suit their 
professional needs. The change in the character 
of New York State Normal College, the legislative 
authorization of Teachers’ Colleges at Ohio State 
University and the University of Minnesota, the 
College forgSouthern, Teachers at,,Nashville, co- 
jointly established by the Peabody Fund and the 
State of Tennessee, the mandatory petition of the 
Connecticut teachers to Yale, of the Illinois teach- 
ers to the University of Illinois, and the recent 
resolution of the teachers of Wisconsin asking for 
a Teachers’ College at Madison, all are significant 
of a movement that will at no far distant date 
result in an adequate provision in every State for 
the higher professional training of teachers and 
their readier admission to courses in the arts and 
sciences. 

While we are rejoicing over these later phases of 
the movement, it may not be out of place to call 
to mind one of the most conspicuous of the pioneer 
efforts to open the way to a liberal education for 
teachers. Almost fifteen years ago, in the fall of 
1892, the University of Pennsylvania arranged 
certain courses in history and English for Satur- 
day morning, for the teachers of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. They proved so popular that from year 
to year new courses were added, the attendance 
steadily increasing until in 1905-06 several hun- 
dred teachers were in attendance, and thirty-eight 
courses offered. 

These courses, however, did not lead to a degree. 
Moreover, Saturday work did not provide oppor- 
tunity for teachers wishing to take several courses. 
Therefore, two years ago, the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity began the consideration of a plan by which 
courses in the regular college subjects, and leading 
ultimately to a degree, should be opened to duly 
qualified persons, especially to teachers, both men 
and women, at hours in the afternoons, evenings, 
and on Saturdays. A formal proposal was drawn 
up in November and ratified by the Academic 


Council in December, 1905. This plan was ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees at their February 
meeting, and announced in the College, Circular. 
Owing to the great increase in registration, and to 
the immense amount,of work incidental to the 
opening of the University, it was found necessary 
to postpone for a few weeks the institution of these 
new courses. But with the opening of the second 
term, in January of the present year, the new plan 
was successfully inaugurated. Every college course 
is now open to men and women who, while able to 
meet the usual entrance requirements, are deterred 
by some regular occupation from the usual hours 
for, college work. The courses are not in charge 
of instructors and assistants alone, but under the 
direction of the heads of the departments. In 
short, the University is giving its best, at such 
hours during the week as are most convenient to 
teachers. 

Other Pennsylvania colleges are interesting them- 
selves in either the academic or the professional 
training of teachers. The summer school move- 
ment, long successfully conducted at the Univer- 
sity, and also at Ursinus and Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, is becoming more general. This year, for the 
first time, State College will have a summer ses- 
sion. With a few exceptions all the colleges of 
the State offer work in pedagogy and psychology, 
and while they are usually electives in the senior 
year, raffording a more or less superficial pedagogi- 
cal training to students preparing to teach in sec- 
ondary schools, they, like similar undergraduate 
courses at the University, are rather the substance 
of things hoped for than the final stage in Pennsyl- 
vania’s movement for the advanced training of 
teachers. 

In short, the State whose University, thru Frank- 
lin, added a Medical School to its College in 1765, 
and in the course of law lectures delivered by 
James Wilson in 1790, inaugurated its Law School, 
has not been the last to recognize the coming of 
the new member in the university family—the 
college of education. 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM. 
University of Pennsylvania, February 9, 1907. 
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The Prize Report of Significant School Facts. 


Description of the Plan Prepared by Charles B. Dalton, Trinity Chapel School, New York City, 
Who Was Awarded First Prize. 


The award on the prizes offered by Mrs. E. E. Williamson, of New Jersey, for the best summary 
form of presenting significant school facts to teacher, superintendent, trustee, and taxpayer gave the 
first prize to Charles B. Dalton, of Trinity Chapel School, and the second to Prof. William R. Pat- 


terson, State Statistician of Iowa. 


The judges were President Angell, University of Michigan; H. F. 


Fox, New Jersey; William T. Harris; S. M. Lindsay; Prof. George H. Locke, editor of School Re- 


view; N. C. Schaeffer, president of the National Educational Association; Prof. 


editor of Journal of Education, and R. Fult 
Mr. Dalton’s report, drawn with special reference 
other cities. It is made by the Board of Educati 


A. E. Winship, 


on Cutting. 
to New York City, is adaptable to the needs of 
on to the Mayor, under Section 1095 of the charter. 


It is based on the principle that such a report should include all necessary information, and that the 
public should not, as at present, have to refer to reports of the superintendent and other officials 


to gain necessary information. 


The report provides for detailed information by 
divisions. The needs of the tenement house dis- 
trict are so different from those of the residential part 
of the city that this plan seems advisable. For 
more congested parts, it might be as well to give 
reports by districts. 

The report is prefaced by a full index, and page 
references thruout enable the reader readily to 
ascertain any particulars. 

It provides for a concise statement of school 
laws, framed in language intelligible to the general 
public, and containing such information as they 
should have for fully understanding it. 

The report is arranged in eight parts. Either at 
the end of each part, or of the report, suggestions 
should be made on future needs, difficulties of the 
system, failures in expected results, or on any 
other matter calling for attention. 

The form of the report makes the insertion of 
such comments at appropriate places an easy and 
convenient method of bringing these matters before 
the public. 


% % 


Part I contains a summary of facts (full details 
of which are subsequently given) to enable the 
reader to grasp the salient points with the least 
possible trouble. 

The tables give the number of schools of each 
class, compares population, school census, and 
enrolment by years, summarizes the number of 
officials engaged in administration and instruction, 
and gives a general statement of receipts and 
expenditures. 

The table comparing population, etc., is arranged 
as follows: 


' 


| 1906 


This avoids needless repetition found in the present reports. 


It would, we think, be desirable to add to this 
table statistics of the number of pupils in private 
and parochial schools. The number thus pro- 
vided for should be deducted from the number of 
school age and the percentages arrived at, on the 
balance thus ascertained, of children requiring 
instruction at the public expense. A s milar state- 
ment might be added to the report on each division. 

The plan of giving details for a number of years, 
and the increase or decrease for the year of the 
report is followed in all tables wherever practicable. 

Part II deals with the organization for adminis- 
tration. Following the names and addresses of 
the Board, and the year in which their term of office 
expires, is a table of which the headings are as 
follows: 

Name of Com- 

mittee. 


Members of the 
Board Forming 
the Committee. 


| Name of Division, 
| District Superin- 

| tendent or other offi- 
cer in charge of 
work of Committee. 

showing at a glance those responsible for each 

section. of work. Three tables show: 

1. The number of officials of all grades from 
members of the Board to laborers, other than those 
directly engaged in teaching. 

2. The cost of general administration. (Fig. 1.) 

3. The comparative cost of administration by 
years. 


* bs * 


Part III deals with the organization for instruc- 
tion. Subdivision A gives details of all schools in 
the five boroughs, showing the exact number of 
every class of school—high school, grammar school, 
ete., and of boys’ and girls’ departments, and a table 
showing seating capacity, arranged as in Fig. 2. 
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ployed as teachers of boys’ classes, and how many 
men as teachers of girls’ classes. 

Other tables show, in convenient form, the 
salaries attached to each position on the teaching 
staff, the number receiving each grade of salary, 
the number retired on annuities, receipts and 
payments from the annuitant’s funds, and the 
total annual cost of supervision and instruction. 

k ke * 


Part IV gives statistics as to pupils for the whole 
city, more detailed particulars being reserved for 
the report on each division. Thus, Fig. 3, showing 
the number of classes, attendance, etc. 

Tables 2 and 3 summarize the register and at- 
tendance, and the number of half-time scholars 
in each borough. 

Tables 4, 5 and 6 give the average age of grad- 
uates from the high and elementary schools, the 
number graduating from the elementary schools 
during the year, how many of these enter the high 
school, and the number graduating from the high 
school. To this should be added a percentage 
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of children of non-English speaking foreigners for 
whom special English classes have been formed to 
remove the evil of their being above the normal age 
of the class, which otherwise they would have to 
join. Other tables deal with the enforcement of 
the Compulsory Education Law, Child Labor, and 
Newsboy Law. 
The tables, prefaced by a concise statement of 
laws, give the following particulars for each borough : 
Number of truant schools. 
Number of attendance officers. 
Number of cases investigated. 
Number of cases re-investigated. 
Percentage of number of cases investigated to number 
of officers. 
Percentage of number re-investigated to number re- 
turned to school or otherwise dealt with. 
These particulars will be more fully shown in the 
Division Report. 


The last table in Part IV will more especially 
interest promoters of the work in recreation centers, 
a work which has largely developed in recent years. 
It gives, by boroughs and years, the register and 
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column of results. 
Table 7 shows the number and age of pupils in 
each year’s class. 
The normal age for the class is given at the head 
of each column, and the number of children of 
every age who are in that class. Thus: 


Normal age for ) 6 to 8 7 to 9 
each year j First Year Second Year ete., etc. 
AGE. . 
. § Boys 
Under 6 ) Girls 
~  f Boys 
6 to’ Girls 
= Boys 
78 1 Gils 


The remainder of the horizontal column gives all 
ages up to twenty-one, and the headings of the 
vertical column include all the school years. By 
additions at appropriate places, the number and 
age of all pupils above the normal age, as a whole, 
and for each school year can be seen at a glance. 

Provision is made for insertion, at this point, of 
reasons for pupils being above the normal age. 

Tables 8 and 9 give particulars of schools founded 
to remedy the normal age difficulty, and the number 


Fic. 


average attendance in evening and vacation schools, 
at open air and roof playgrounds, and piers, and at 
evening recreation centers. 

* * * 

Part V gives statistics of Physical and Manual 
Training, Music, and the Nautical School. The 
tables show the number of officials engaged, the 
equipment and facilities for work, or the want of 
them, the time given to each branch of instruction, 
the course of study, particulars of students, and 
the cost. 

We refer especially to the tables giving statistics 
of “ungraded” children, 7.e., classes composed of 
feeble-minded or backward pupils. 

For each district particulars are given of the 
number of children examined, and of those recom- 
mended for training, coaching, disciplinary, or grade 
classes, or for some institution. 

ons 

Part VI deals with school libraries in two tables, 
which show the exact extent to which the books 
are valued by scholars, and their extended use or 
otherwise from year to year in each grade of school. 
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Part VII reports on“each division separately. 
It is prefaced by particulars of the division bound- 
aries and the number of districts included, and by 
a statement showing: 

(a) To what extent it is residential, manufacturing, or 
commercial. 

(b) The class of residents. 

(c) The nationalities. 

(d) Whether it is a district in which emigrants settle in 
large gen oe 

(e) lts estimated population, and number of children of 
school age. 

(jf) A summarized statement of the detailed particulars 
of school sittings, attendance, etc., given in subsequent tables. 


The tables give the following particulars of high 
and elementary schools owned by the city: 


Size of 
Building. 


Size of 


School T.ocation. Site. 





The object of the information given in columns 
two and three is to show whether there is space 
for any additions. 

Similar tables give particulars of new buildings 
in course of erection or additions being made to 
existing buildings (the cost in these cases being 
estimated) and the number of class-rooms and new 
sittings which will be thus provided. 

Other tables give particulars of schools leased by 
the city, with details of terms and rent, and of 
sites acquired which have not been built upon. 
Provision is made for a statement as to protection 
against fire, showing which schools have fire escapes, 
automatic alarms, or other apparatus, details as to 
fire drills, ete. 

These tables show exactly what is the school 
accommodation in the division, and what facilities 
there are for increasing it. Placed first in the 
divisional report, they lead to a more intelligent 
apprehension of subsequent statistics. 

We can best call attention to these by giving 
the headings of the columns in the more important 
tables. 

These show, for each school, the number of class- 
rooms and sittings, the number on the register 
and in attendance in the boys’, girls’, primary, and 
kindergarten departments, with the number on 
half-time only, the attendance percentage, the num- 
ber of classes in each department, the number of 
teachers, the average number of pupils to a teacher, 
and the number of vacant sittings. 

The details of high school work are brought out 
by a table showing the number of students studying 
each subject of the curriculum in each year, the 
percentages obtained, and the time given to each 
subject. In view of recent criticisms, this infor- 
mation is valuable. 

Another table gives the number above normal 
age and its percentage to the whole number. 

The statistics as to truants, ungraded classes, 
etc., are arranged in the following form: 


{ Number 
Divide (2) Number in ungraded classes...... | Panos ye 
each (b) Number in special English classes. | Grad , 
classifi- ented 
cation : | Classes 
: (c) Number of children found to be tru- —— 
Bom ants and 
ves Returned to school............... 
Girls Committed to Institutions......... 
Committed to truant schools...... Insert 
(d) Number of non-attendants placed in| here col- 
PN oy Gao oe ck Seabee shee cae umns for 
(e) Number employed contrary to law, each 
and returned to school..............} month 
(f{) Number of cases referred to Chil-| of the 
dren’s Court, Manhattan............ school 


and (1) Referred to Board of Education | y 
Committed to 

(2) Juvenile Asylum.............. 

(3) Catholic Protectory........... 

(4) House of Refuge.............. | 

(5) Other Institutions............. 

(g) Number of permits and badges issued 

RONNIE. GoSG cbse week ue Sian 


totals. 
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The facilities for physical training, the time 
given to it, the average attendance and number of 
teachers, preface the place for remarks on its 
effect on the division. 

Provision is made for report by medical exam- 
iners of the number of children suffering from any 
disease, of those recommended for physical defi- 
ciencies, to training, coaching, or disciplinary classes, 
to institutions, and tables are given for particulars 
of evening schools and recreation centers. The cost 
of the division is shown with details of capital, 
expenditures for sites and new buildings, and of 
annual cost, as follows: (See table below.) 


Cost of Cost of Total Date of 
Building. Furniture. Cost. Erection. 


Salary of Assistant Superintendent. 

Salary of District Superintendent. 

Salaries of Assistants to District Super- 
intendent. 

Fees to lecturers. 

Other expenses of lectures. 

Expense of enforcing compulsory attend- 


ance. 
Cost of all schools as detailed in a sub- 
sequent table. 
Total. 
One-seventh of expenses of general adminis- 
tration. 
Total. 

This enables the cost of one division to be compared with 
another. 

The table giving detailed expenses of the school 
shows the cost of each grade of school, each special 
branch, such as music, drawing, etc., evening 
schools and recreation centers under similar headings 
to the table in Part II, with necessary additions. 

The cost of heating and lighting is to be given 
separately for each school, the tables showing the 
exact amount and cost of wood and fuel, the cost 
of lighting, the number of cubic feet warmed, 
lighted, and ventilated, the cost per cubic foot 
and per scholar. 

The divisional report closes with a list of principals, 
teachers, janitors, etc., arranged to correspond 
with the foregoing tables. 

This would be the appropriate place for remarks 
by the divisional superintendent. 

x * OK 

Part VIII gives a general financial statement. 
It shows the proceeds from each class of bonds and 
stock issued for school expenses for each borough 
and compares receipts by years. 

The capital expenditure, similarly subdivided 
and compared, is given under the following heads: 

Sites and expenses. Fire Alarms. 

Buildings and Improvements Installation of and repairs 

Heating and Ventilating Appa- to Telephones, Electric 

ratus. Elevators. 

Sanitary Work. Architects’ Fees. 

Electric Work. Wages of Inspectors. 

Gas Fittings. Draughtsmen, etc. 

Improving Lots. 

Furniture. 

The receipts for revenue under each year’s 
account for each borough are clearly shown, with 
the total expenditures and balance. 

The annual cost is shown under the following 


heads: 
Secretary and General Office Expenses. 
Bureau of Audit and Account. 
Building Bureau. 
Supply Bureau. 
Annual Cost of Schools. 
Truant Schools. 
Nautical Schools. 

The detailed cost of all these departments being 
previously shown, the total cost only is here inserted, 
with page references, to the detailed tables. 

For convenience, a table is inserted, arranged so 
as to show, side by side, the annual cost of each 
division, and of all items in the divisions. 
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Educational Reports of U. S. Consuls. 
February 7, 1907. 


Restriction of Foreign Students in German Universities. 


Consul Thomas H. Norton, of Chemnitz, reiterates 
the statements of other consuls that for some time 
past the feeling has been growing in Germany that 
the traditional hospitality of her universities and 
other educational institutions, open freely to the 
students of every land, should henceforth be kept 
within certain limits. Mr. Norton goes on to say: 


That the practice causes the expenditure of a 
considerable amount of foreign money in university 
cities and thruout the land, and, what is far more 
important, that it enhances the intellectual prestige 
of the Empire are uncontested facts. On the other 
side of the ledger are two equally plain facts. Ger- 
man institutions have been and are training up a 
large number of foreigners who are duplicating in 
other lands not only the educational plants of the 
Empire, but also its technical methods, and, above 
all, its spirit of investigation and research. 


Foreigners Educated into Rivals. 


In Japan and in the United States these results 
are already strikingly evident. Until within a 
recent period no young American, ambitious to 
distinguish himself in such a science as chemistry, 
felt that he was equipped for a successful career 
without a degree from a German university. Now 
he secures in the universities of the home land an 
equally thoro training, and finds himself in an 
equally inspiring atmosphere. The same may be 
said of the experimental and testing laboratories of 
most great American manufacturing industries 
involving the application of modern science. Anal- 
ogous results are recorded in Japan. These condi- 
tions, due originally in large measure to the liber- 
ality of the higher institutions of learning in this 
Empire, and threatening its industrial supremacy in 
many directions, are becoming more and more 
patent to observant Germans. 

A second purely physical fact is the increasing 
inadequacy of existing buildings and equipment 
to meet the needs of the growing number of students. 
Both of these circumstances, as well as occasional 
complaints that favoritism is often shown foreigners 
in connection with examinations, the assignment 
of seats in lecture rooms, etc., lead to frequent 
demands that students from abroad should not 
receive an equally generous treatment with those of 
German origin. 


Number of Foreigners in Attendance. 


The statistics of attendance this winter at the 
higher educational institutions of Saxony show to 
what extent this reasoning has a basis. At the 
University of Leipzig the number of matriculated 
students is 4,466. Of these, 323 study theology, 
1,113 law, 574 medicine, and 2,456 letters and 
science. In addition, 884 persons, including 104 
women, not regularly matriculated, are admitted 
to hear lectures. Of the matriculated students 
2,278 are Saxons, and 2,188 are from outside the 
Kingdom. Of these latter 1,526 are from other 
parts of Germany, and 662 are foreigners. Over 
half of these foreigners, or 340, are Russians. Ex- 
actly one-eighth of the student body is from outside 
the Empire. Few of these foreigners study theology. 
They are especially numerous in the agricultural 
institute, forming exactly half of the total attend- 
ance. 

In the recently established Commercial University 
at Leipzig there are now 586 students enrolled, and 
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of these 322 are foreigners. Russians also pre- 
dominate here. In the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Leipzig there are usually about 300 for- 
eigners in a total attendance ranging from 800 to 
900. Of the 1,063 students at the Dresden Poly- 
technic 507 are from Saxony, 209 from other parts 
of Germany, and 347 from abroad. Of the latter 
202 are Russians. At the Dresden Veterinary 
College there are sixty foreigners in a total of 137 
students. 

At both the Freiberg School of Mines and at the 
Forestry Academy of Tharandt foreign students 
are in the majority. 


Higher Tuition for Foreigners. 


Critics of these certainly abnormal conditions 
claim that the public funds, granted each year for 
the above-mentioned institutions, can not equitably 
be employed, at least on so extended a scale, for the 
education of non-Germans. The demand is made 
that foreigners should be required to pay higher 
tuitions than native students, and that thus the 
injustice may be, to some extent, rectified. 

In the finely equipped Technical Academy of 
Chemnitz this practice was introduced two years 
ago. Saxon students pay tuition at the rate of $40 
annually; students of other parts of Germany pay 
$75, and foreign students pay $125. 

It is too soon yet to note a distinct influence on 
the attendance from abroad as the result of this 
regulation. 


Russia. 
Public Schools in Odessa and St. Petersburg. 


Consul Thomas E. Heenan furnishes a comparison 
of the public school systems of Odessa and St. 
Petersburg, being the translated summary of an 
article in a Russian newspaper. 

From the beginning of the academic year 1905-6 
there were established in Odessa 26 new classes 
(15 normal and 11 irregular classes), which increased 
the number of schools to 89, with 301 classes. The 
scholars numbered 5,852 boys and 6,634 girls. 
There graduated in 1905-6 534 boys and 673 girls. 
There were also thirteen Sunday and evening schools 
with 1,847 scholars. 

The following are the figures given for the same 
period of time in St. Petersburg: At the beginning 
of 1906 there were established 37 new classes in 
339 schools. There were 15,694 boy and 15,288 
girl pupils. The number of graduates was 3,230 
girls and 3,197 boys. Of Sunday schools there were 
27, with 1,483 scholars, while in Odessa with only 
half the number of Sunday schools there were 500 
more scholars attending. 

The number of inhabitants in St. Petersburg is 
almost three times as large as in Odessa, yet the 
former had but 631 classes against Odessa’s 301. 
Popular education in Odessa is not very far from 
perfect, and if the efforts to improve continue, the 
chances are that it may become perfect in the not 
distant future. 


Madagascar. 
Teachers Must Be Proficient in French. 


Consul Wm. H. Hunt transmits from Tamatave 
a copy of a decree of the governor-general of Mada- 
gasear regulating the administration of schools on 
the island. Directors of schools for European 
children must be French. Other foreigners can 
hold positions as submasters or assistants if they 
furnish certificates of proficiency in the French 
language. Regulations as to schools for natives, 
etc., are contained in the decree, which is on file for 
reference at the Bureau of Manufactures. 
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West Point and Military Education. 
By Col. C. W. LARNED. 


Enormous waste of time, great perversion of effort, and 

correspondingly weak and inadequate results, were among 
the criticisms directed against the schools and colleges of 
to-day by Col. C. W. Larned, of the United States Military 
Academy, in the course of an address at Cooper Union, on 
February 6, under the auspices of the department of public 
lectures of the Board of Education. He said, in part: 
_ There are two distinct grades also of modern 
education—that for the hand worker, and that for 
the man who works the hand worker. The man 
who works with his hands is given a little smattering 
of the rudiments of learning, and must then hark 
back to the grind that gives him bread. 

The individualistic idea in education has led to 
a more or less chaotic state of things, not only in 
the medley of subjects offered for selection, but in 
the method of their teaching and the degree of appli- 
cation of the student in a “go as you please” 
system; and, as a matter of fact, for the great 
majority, there seems to be an enormous waste of 
time and a great perversion of effort, with a corres- 
pondingly weak and inadequate result. After desul- 
tory attendance at the various institutions for teach- 
ing from books, the average graduate drops it all, 
and begins the serious work of gaining money, or 
fame, or office. The student is left as an under- 
graduate to do as he pleases and is taught to act 
in after-life upon the same principle, operating in 
and with the elaborate machinery by which modern 
commercialism works. 

The long apprenticeship to learning has not of 
necessity given the young man an improved body, 
more skilled faculties, better habits of living, more 
self-control, a knowledge of the duties of citizenship, 
a high respect for the rights of others, refined 
moral perception, a knowledge of his own physical 
constitution and its care, or of the duties and 
responsibilities of a parent. It has of persistent 
purpose in no way trained him to any unselfish 
devotion to the interests of the State or of society. 
If he has acquired any of these qualities or virtues 
it was because he chose to do so by reason of special 
interest or personal qualities. Strange it is that, 
altho under training for years and years of his 
impressionable youth, he should reach the fullness 
of manhood and citizenship without discipline of 
body, without trained respect for law, without 
knowledge of his social obligations to his neighbor 
or of the greater history of man in the struggle of 
the masses for light and life and a fair share in the 
bounty of God’s Providence. In a majority of 
cases he has not even acquired what culture pro- 
fesses to give him—disciplined powers of thought. 

The military school trains for character and for 
the State. It systematically develops the body and 
it trains the mind along a consistent line for the 
double purpose of clear thinking and effective 
practical work. It trains the character to discipline 
of action; habits of subordination to lawful author- 
ity; strict personal accountability for word and 
act; truth-telling; integrity and fidelity to trust; 
simplicity of life; courage. 

_ It requires the surrender of life and personal 
interest to the service of the State without hesita- 
tion and without other reward than the satisfaction 
of duty accomplished. It demands the renunciation 
of luxury and of the pursuit of wealth; and it 
places the service of others above the service of 
self as the ideal of life. It is, therefore, essentially 
a school of character, and in its genius this function 
is supreme, for in character lies the highest po- 
tentiality of accomplishment in the military as 
in every walk of life. 

_ West Point’s motive force is coercive, there is an 
irresistible ‘‘Must’”’ making for professional right- 
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eousness behind every act of a cadet’s career which; 
during four years of the most impressionable period 
of his life, is in countless different ways leaving a 
formative impression upon his character develop- 
ment. To-day Higher Education seems as a rule 
to concern itself no whit about anything but intel- 
lectual development or its technical applications; 
and its processes are mainly for culture or gain. 
Whatever influence is exerted upon moral, social; 
disciplinary, or physical development is incidental; 
sporadic, and feeble. Character is the essential 
meaning, in the last analysis, of every attempt,I 
have seen to define education; and yet the prac- 
tical mechanism by which education generally 
operates appears to me an exceedingly poor device 
to secure its development in its highest conception. 

The military school, as typified by West Point; 
addresses itself distinctly and systematically; and 
pre-eminently to the vital principle of them all— 
the moulding of character. 

What West Point does for its cadets is precisely 
this: It takes its youth at the critical period of 
growth; it isolates them completely for nearly 
four years from the atmosphere of commercialism; 
it provides absorbing employment for both mental 
and physical activities; it surrounds them with 
exacting responsibilities, high standards, and un- 
compromising traditions of honor and _ integrity; 
and it demands a rigid accountability for every 
moment of their time and every voluntary action. 
It offers them the inducement of an honorable 
career and sufficient competence as a reward of 
success; and it has imperative authority for the 
enforcements of its conditions and restraints. 

Unlike other institutions of higher education, 
West Point cannot be indifferent to the general 
performance of its students. It exacts of every 
individual rigid conformity to its standard, and its 
minimum standard is proficiency in every branch 
of study taught in its curriculum. 


OP 
To Equalize Opportunities. 


[Springfield (Mass.) Republican.] 

The project of an unsalaried commission ap- 
pointed to study the field of education in this State 
and to submit a plan for equalizing educational 
opportunities to thejLegislature merits favorable 
action by the general court. The proposed inquiry 
has to do with the higher and supplementary public 
education, and, as the argument of the petitioners 
for the enactment of States, the ultimate aim is to 
increase the educational power of the Massachusetts 
system of instruction by promoting unity of effort 
and opening up more opportunities for instruction 
in the high schools and colleges to youth of narrow 
means yet excellent abilities. It is a fact that 
Massachusetts youth have no State university where 
tuition is free, while the tendency in the colleges 
under private control is to increase the cost of an 
education. It should be remembered that under 
our system of town and city public schools grave 
inequalities of educational opportunity exist, espe- 
cially as between city and country districts. Rural 
life is heavily handicapped by the inferior educa- 
tional facilities. A very cursory examination of 
the field, in short, will show that a commission of 
experts, appointed according to the provisions of 
House Bill 611, could develop a very important 
subject and suggest new methods for utilizing more 
efficiently the educational power plant which has 
already been built up in this Commonwealth. If, 
moreover, other New England Legislatures should 
appoint educational representatives of their States 
to co-operate with the Massachusetts commision, 
the results would doubtless be beneficial to all New 
England. 
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The Teacher’s Pension. 


By Prin. J. BRAD CRAIG, Beaver, Pa. 


Within the past few years the teacher’s pension 
has been a subject of varied interest among profes- 
sional schoolmen and teachers thruout the United 
States. Nor is interest manifested alone among 
professional men and women in our large cities 
where the pension movement is most: energetically 
urged, but it reaches, in our country districts, the 
semi-professional and amateur who hail it with 
much concern, not a little satisfaction, and nothing 
of humility. 

Among those who are most interested in this 
charitable movement are men whose names are 
much mouthed as educators, and who are moved 
solely by a desire to do justice to the teacher well 
on*in service without doing injustice to the rank 
and file in the profession; to benefit the teachers 
offour fathers without injury to ourselves. That 
such consideration for those about to retire from ser- 
vice is commendable and that in time all, who have 
a*care about the conditions imposed, will receive 
their allowance, there is no necessity for argument. 
h@ But what is the purpose of the teacher’s pension? 
Is it money due the teacher or is it money which 
needs distribution? 

It will be admitted that a pension is an allowance 
made to individuals for past services and that 
some characteristic of the service precludes the 
possibility of adequate remuneration at the time 
the service was rendered. 

European countries grant pensions for both 
civil and military service; for civil service because 
inmany cases an adequate compensation would 
detract from the honor and prestige associated with 
the office; for military service because of the per- 
sonal risk of life that is assumed or for injuries which 
may result. But no argument favoring low salaries 
for teachers has ever been presented on the ground 
that an adequate remuneration would reflect less 
of honor andjglory on the recipient, nor is the work 
of a teacher any more hazardous to life and limb 
than*is that of any other profession. Why then 
should a pension be issued when the two most 
generally accepted and plausible arguments for 
granting pensions, in their best light, appear ludicrous? 

But might it not be true that in a large number 
of cases the teacher receives a salary commensurate 
with her ability? 

In any market a thing is valuable either because 
of its rarity or because of its cost of production— 
need and want being assumed. If there were as 
much diamond in the market as iron, diamonds 
would sell as bolts and screws. If automobiles 
could be manufactured at as little expense as wagons, 
farmers would be buying electricity and gasoline 
instead of feeding horses. 

And if, as is true in many rural districts, villages, 
and even in some of our cities, one secures a position 
to teach who is removed from the grammar school 
education but by a year, might it not be possible 
that the services rendered by such a person are as 
disastrous upon the children mentally as would 
be the services of a “cure all’? doctor upon the 
physical being who knows nothing about medicine? 

If the treatment of the body requires skilled 
doctors the treatment of the mind requires skilled 
teachers, more than that it requires men and women 
who have characters above reproach and who are 
as disposed to read the magazines and books of 
their profession as they expect the doctor to be 
who doctors their child; at least they should be 
as kindly disposed toward such books as ‘The 
Recitation,” and “School and Society,’ as they 
are toward ‘“‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’ 
and ‘‘Lovie Mary,” however good the latter may 
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be. Unless teachers rise to this standard—a stand 
ard which every parent has the right to demand 
and a standard which schoolmen and school boards 
ought to require—they cannot gracefully and 
without just embarrassment expect their salaries 
to be based upon such a standard. 

Those below this standard have neither ex- 
pended much money in the production nor have 
they been rare—until within the past few years, 
and then only because of the indifference of school- 
men and school boards—thus rendering both argu- 
ments worthless. 

On the contrary the school boards would shield 
from a great harm the children under the juris- 
diction of their schools if they would reject such 
applicants—admitting very few exceptions—or, 
when political coercion demands remuneration, pay 
the applicant the low salary which is universally 
paid and give them an indefinite leave of absence. 

It will be said by those who are most enthusiastic 
in the pension movement that teachers, especially 
those who have been in service for a long period of 
time have been doing and are doing their work 
for salaries insufficient to enable them to be inde- 
pendent individuals after they have reached the 
date of their retirement and that it is the duty of 
society and the duty of the teaching profession to as- 
sume the responsibility of caring for these individuals. 

It will be granted, and we think without any 
exceptions, that in a great number of cases the 
present teachers’ salary is not sufficient to render 
them independent when they are compelled to 
retire; that they have not received in the market 
and from society,the compensation which pro- 
fessional teaching merits, but does the gravity of 
the situation demand that they be made wards of 
the State or nation; or does the State or nation 
assume the position of judge as to whether or not 
the number of boys and girls who have developed to 
something near their possibilities under a certain 
teacher’s care is greater than the number of those 
who were narrowed and cribbed by her inability to 
appreciate their mental operations and hence finished 
school to pass thru life as dwarfed human beings? 

On the Pacific sea board is a training stable 
where thorobred horses are trained. The owner 
of this stable was asked how much he paid his 
trainer, to which he replied that he paid him twenty- 
five thousand dollars per year. The inquisitor 
asked him if it were not possible to employ a man 
at a lower salary who could do the work just as well. 
His reply was that he could employ men for less 
money but they might not get all out of the horse 
that was in him and he couldn’t afford to take 
the risk. 

We are not attempting to theorize but simply to 
state facts, and, as they appear, the facts have 
been and are that the salaries paid to teachers are 
inadequate for the needs of professional men and 
women, but it is a fact equally lamentable that the 
teacher’s ability is inadequate in many cases to 
fill the position as teacher of your child and mine. 

Rather than accept, tacitly or otherwise, existing 
conditions, would it not be saner, a little more 
professional, infinitely less embarrassing for teachers 
as a body of professional men and women, and 
would it not evidence a shrewder business sense if 
those who are generously exerting themselves to 
relegate the teacher to the category of unfortunate 
ministers and war veterans would busy themselves 
in effecting an organization of conditions that would 
eliminate from the ranks of the teaching profession 
those who merely ‘‘hold certificates,” that would 
insist that all teachers be professional men and 
women, and that would, when this is done, ask the 
world to pay for what it gets when the minds of its 
children are developed as well as their diseases are 
cured or its horses trained? 
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Educational Discussions in the Newspapers 





The Schools for Everybody. 
[Cleveland (0.) Leader.] 


Immense possibilities are bound up in a move 
made by the Board of Education at its last meet- 
ing, which has attracted but little public attention. 
It was the appointment of a committee on lectures 
and social centers. This means that a start is to 
be made at once in using the great public school 
system of the city in what is commonly known as 
social settlement work. 

Such enlargment of public education may mark 
the beginning of a new era in civic development. 
The plan is to make the schools of use to the people 
as a whole, especially in the congested and foreign 
districts. 

Nearly all the school buildings have auditoriums. 
The parents of the pupils will be invited to come to 
them. There they will find entertainment of a 
nature which will be instructive. Talks on the 
‘tla and duties of citizenship and the art of 

omemaking will be given in the districts where 
many of the residents are newly-arrived foreigners. 
The nature of the instruction will, of course, vary 
with different localities. It can range from the 
most rudimentary principles of the American 
idea of government to art and literature. 

Three objects will be gained, all most desirable. 
The people will be given a mental, moral, and civic 
uplift; they will be brought into intimate touch 
with the schools in which their children are being 
fitted to become useful men and women, and the 
quality of Cleveland’s citizenship will be constantly 
improving. 

No better place for putting this plan into effect 
can be found than Cleveland. The proportion of 
foreigners of the immigrant class among its people 
is exceptionally large. As a rule they are orderly 
and industrious and keenly ambitious to become 
good Americans as quickly as possible. Beyond 
doubt the opportunity about to be extended to 
ma by the Board of Education will be eagerly 
seized. 


Making Education Pay Profits. 
[Boston Advertiser.] 


From Omaha is reported a queer wrinkle in edu- 
cational schemes. The reported plan is to make 
it unnecessary for children to work for the support 
of their parents or younger brothers or sisters. 
Working children are to be placed in school and the 
exact amount of their earnings will be paid to them 
by the Juvenile Court. The funds are to be ob- 
tained thru regular weekly appropriations from 
churches, societies, clubs, ete. It is not likely that 
so absurd a scheme will reach beyond Omaha, if it 
even has a fair start there. In providing free pub- 
lic schools, and in passing laws making it compul- 
sory for children up to a certain age to attend school 
regularly, and making it illegal to employ children 
in factories and mercantile establishments until 
they have reached a specified age, the nation or 
State may be said to fulfil its duty. Education is 
an object to and an asset of the country, of course, 
and all legitimate and common-sense methods should 
be employed to enforce that education on children 
as is done in Massachusetts. But the Omaha 


scheme steps over the bounds of common sense 
and assumes a paternalism that is repugnant to 
American ideas, as well as opening the way to con- 
siderable fraud. 


One Solution of the School Question 
[Washington (D.C.) Herald.] 


The question which has been raised in the courts 
as to the constitutionality of the method of appoint- 
ing the Board of Education is one that possesses 
more than local interest. It goes to the very founda- 
tion of the relations between the legislative and 
judicial branches of the Government, and the argu- 
ments pro and con are certain to attract the atten- 
tion of every person interested in governmental 
operations. 

Without regard to the final determination of the 
question, however, it may be worth while to sug- 
gest that at some time in the future a new system 
of school administration might be profitably adopted. 
This idea, if carried into practical operation, would 
do away with the Board of Education and give the 
management of the schools into the hands of a 
superintendent under the control of the Commis- 
sioners. In other words, the schools would be 
operated exactly as other great departments of the 
municipality, and there seems to be no reason why 
this should not be successfully undertaken. In 
former years we had a Board of Health in Wash- 
ington, but it was abolished, and the health officer 
is now responsible, under the Commissioners, for 
the sanitary condition of the city. There was a 
time, too, when we had police and fire boards, but 
they, too, proved superfluous. The superintendent 
of police and the chief of the fire department are 
now at the head of their respective organizations, 
and certainly no one will question that their forces 
are well-disciplined and efficient. It is very easy 
to see how involved would be the administration 
of affairs if the old police and fire boards should be 
re-established. 

There are no problems connected with the schools 
that could not be settled satisfactorily by a school 
superintendent without the aid of a Board of Edu- 
cation. He could make promotions, as, indeed, 
they are now made by the superintendent under 
the law, and could be relied upon to act justly and 
fairly toward the teaching corps. He could settle 
all differences, while his recommendation for dis- 
missal, if based upon sufficient ground, would 
be sustained. The simple appointment of a prop- 
erty clerk would relieve him of all the detail of pur- 
chasing and distributing supplies. In the manage- 
ment of the police and fire departments experience 
has shown that the heads of those departments 
deal justly with the men in the matter of detail 
and promotions, and it would seem as if a school 
superintendent could be equally trusted. 

It will doubtless be some time before the scheme 
herein suggested can be put into operation. There 
is no desire, indeed, to hasten the exit of the pres- 
ent Board, which is composed of men and women 
who have taken up their work industriously and 
unselfishly. Nevertheless, if another change in 
the manner of administering school affairs is ever 
made, the plan herein outlined might at least be 
undertaken as an experiment. It certainly could 
not do any harm. 





U. S. Consul, R. W. Austin, in a report from 
Glasgow, states that recent British statistics showed 
the rapid disappearance of illiteracy among those 
entitled to suffrage in the United Kingdom. Of 
the 5,500,000 votes cast in the recent election, only 
34,309 were by illiterates; 19,758 of these being 
in England and Wales, 12,510 in Ireland, and 2,041 
in Scotland. 
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Pay of Women Teachers. 
[New York Sun.] 


Women employed by the Department of Educa- 
tion as principals of elementary schools, assistant 
principals in elementary, high, and training schools, 
grade teachers in elementary schools, assistant 
teachers in high and training schools, junior teach- 
ers in high schools, library assistants in training 
schools, special teachers of music, drawing, and 
physical training, and teachers of other special 
subjects are paid less for their services than men 
doing the same kind of work. The discrimination 
against women is not based on the theory that they 
are worth less than men, for in some places there 
is no attempt to pay them less than the men get. 
Thus women superintendents, principals of high, 
training, and truant schools, those employed in 
evening and vacation schools, at recreation centers, 
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and model teachers at training schools have the 
same salaries that men in these positions have. 
The only explanation of the lower compensation 
for some women is in the cheapness of female labor. 

A sample of the difference in pay for the same 
work is shown in this table, prepared by the Inter- 
borough Association of Women Teachers: 


Year. Women. Men. 
La Re $600 $900 
RR etn 760 1,320 
SETS Se eee eae eer rere ere 960 1,845 
NB MRERCORI OED F506 5. 6155546 chow Ro Stores 1,080 2,160 


The annual increase in men’s salaries is $105, 
in women’s, $40. It is difficult to see by what sys- 
tem these figures were obtained. The woman 
teacher’s increase is one-fifteenth of her first salary. 
The man’s is between one-eighth and one-ninth. 
The regulation governing this appears to be entirely 
arbitrary and unscientific. 





Segregation of Japanese in San Francisco Schools. 


The Japanese Issue. 
[Philadelphia (Pa.) Telegraph.] 

One of our illustrated weeklies is making a lead- 
ing feature of the California-Japan difficulties, 
harping on the subject week after week with per- 
sistent determination to make the most of it before 
public interest dies out. The latest demonstration 
by this journal is to portray ‘‘The Japanese School- 
boy Who Stands Between Two Nations.” The boy 
in question has been selected to be plaintiff in a test 
suit to decide the question of the constitutionality 
of San Francisco’s act in excluding the Japanese 
from the public schools. As a matter of fact, San 
Francisco has not excluded the Japanese from the 
public schools, but has merely directed that they 
shall attend certain schools rather than certain others. 





Extremes and a Mean. 
[New York Globe.] 

The Japanese school segration question to-day 
presents two extremes and a mean, which indicates 
that it is not slowly approaching its more delicate 
phases. On the one hand is the resolution of the 
California Senate protesting against the ‘‘unwar- 
ranted interference” of the Federal Government 
and requesting ‘‘the Governor and the attorney- 
general to do all things necessary to protect and 
save the rights of the State of California in this 
most important matter.” The Japanese foreign 
minister, on the other hand, made a speech in the 
Japanese Parliament yesterday in which he said: 
“In the event of an unfavorable decision [by the 
courts] the anti-Japanese movement in California 
will be considered to represent the opinion of the 
whole United States, which would require diplo- 
matic adjustment.” The mean is found in the ac- 
tion of the President calling a conference of all the 
members of the California delegation in Congress, 
which—tho its purpose is not stated—will in all 
probabilty consider the Japanese question and its 
possible solution. 

Relief from the impasse toward which we seem 
to be pressing, is to be looked for, it would seem, 
not from California itself. And if the attitude of 
the Japanese minister is indicative its diplomatic 
representatives seem prepared firmly, if tactfully, 
to maintain their request—let us not yet say their 
demand—for a recognition of their ‘‘rights,’’ and 
to embrace every advantage offered by the develop- 
ments of the case. 

None can dispute the right of California to de- 
fend what it believes to be its just constitutional 
authority. It were a laggard and unworthy State 
if it did not prepare to take all legal and constitu- 


tional means to maintain a power which it believes 
to be in danger of infringement. And, on the other 
hand, the spirit of Japan in asserting a “right” so 
long as it has an honest conviction that it possesses 
such right cannot be warrantably criticised. 

The case is before the courts and the national 
administration. All should suspend their judg- 
ment—and by all we mean the people of the State 
of California, the people of the entire nation, and 
the people of Japan—until those bodies regularly 
constituted to pass upon such questions have de- 
cided them. Japan should feel that the question 
is one of law, and that it will be decided in accor- 
dance with the law. When she entered into treaty 
relations with the United States she submitted 
herself to the courts of the United States—for with 
them lies the construction of treaties in matters 
involving the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. Treaties are not beyond the courts’ juris- 
diction. They are necessarily subject to the courts’ 
control. It would, therefore, be not merely a 
breach of courtesy but as well of treaty agreement 
were she to take offense and show serious resent- 
ment at a decision of our tribunals, however sub- 
versive of her ‘‘claims.” If there be veiled threat 
or criticism in the statement by her foreign minis- 
ter that an unfavorable decision will be considered 
by Japan as representing the opinion of the whole 
United States, requiring diplomatic adjustment, 
then there is some derogation from the proprieties 
of the case, and a statement has been made which, 
on reflection, should receive Japanese amendment. 
The United States, the State of California, and Japan 
must all approach this question in the equable spirit of 
justice, convinced that it will be decided in accord- 
ance with the dictates of justice and the law. And 
when the decision has been rendered it will remain 
for all three to act in the graceful spirit of honorable 
adjustment. When the rights of the matter are 
fixed and known—then the question of strictly legal 
and constitutional adjustment can be considered. 
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“Our Times.” 


Hereafter Tue Scnoont Journat will have a weekly ghee of significant 
a mode 


conducted by C. S. Griffin, the editor of Our Times, 
for the study of current events. ball 


There is practically no child labor in the factories 
of New Jersey. The State has solved the problem 
by notifying the school authorities whenever the 
department finds a child less than sixteen years 
old at work in a factory, and ordering the child’s 
discharge. 





Governor Magoon, of Cuba, has been much 
annoyed by the program arranged for a great fair 
at Consolacion, in Vueltabajo district. The fair 
opened February 2. It is under the management 
of Pino Guerra and other political leaders. They 
have arranged for cock-fighting and various gamb- 
ling games. They boast that the Rural Guards 
are too few to dare interfere with them. 





Signor Gusmini, an Italian contractor, has gone 
to the Isthmus of Panama to offer the services of 
an army of contract workmen to John F. Stevens, 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal. Signor Gus- 
mini says that he can land 30,000 Italian and 
Spanish laborers on the Isthmus within six months. 
They will work at reasonable wages. He believes 
a can furnish enough workmen to finish the 
canal. 


It is said that the Canadian Government has 
decided to introduce legislation curtailing the 
privilege of the Bell Telephone Company. This 
action is on account of the Company’s treatment of 
its employes. On December 31, five hundred girls 
in Toronto refused to work eight hours a day 
instead of five, altho a twenty-five per cent. increase 
of wages was promised. 





The New York Socialist Literary Society, an 
organization of Jewish Socialists, opened a new 
kindZof school in New York on February 1. It 
will be held once a week. Its purpose is to teach 
socialism to Jewish children. 





General Barahona, the revolutionary leader in 
San*Salvador, has been captured by Government 
forces. Two rebel bands which have been making 
trouble have been destroyed. 





Several towns of Illinois, including Highland, 
Vandalia, and Greenville, experienced a _ severe 
earthquake shock on January 30. It was accom- 
panied by a loud rumbling. No serious damage 
was done. 





Tribute to Dr. Carroll. 

‘The Senate Committee on Military Affairs pro- 
poses to confer an unusual honor upon Lieut. 
James Carroll, Curator of the Army Medical Museum 
and Labratory Surgeon in the Surgeon General’s 
office. The committee has been considering a bill 
promoting Dr. Carroll to be Lieutenant Colonel on 
the ‘retired list. 

The War Department reported that Dr. Carroll 
was far too valued to be retired. It decided that 
he should be promoted to be a Major on the active 
list of the army. A bill to this effect has been 
reported to the Senate. 

Dr. Carroll was a member of the commission sent 
to Cuba in 1900 to investigate yellow fever condi- 
tions. He offered himself for experiment to deter- 
mine whether the yellow fever germ was trans- 
mitted by mosquitoes. He was the first of the 
volunteers to take the fever. When promoted, he 
will be assigned to the Medical Corps of the army. 
He is fifty-two years old. 





eneral news notes. It will be 
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Buried by an Avalanche. 


An avalanche fell upon the village of Bariges; 
near Lourdes, France, early in February. The 
casino and twenty houses were destroyed, and 
many persons were buried in the snow. 

Bariges is a celebrated watering-place more than 
four thousand feet above the sea. It has a number 
of sulphur springs, the most powerful in the Pyre- 
nees. These springs range in temperature from 91 to 
111 degrees. The waters are charged with a peculiar 
nitrogenous and oily substance called baregine. 
The place is a favorite resort of invalids, altho 
always in danger of destructive snow avalanches. 





Americans Seek Sunken Millions. 


An agreement was concluded on January 31 
between the Lutine Company, representing Lloyds, 
Insurers, and Frederick B. Whitney, of Washington; 
D. C. The compact provides for further attempts 
to salve the bullion which formed part of the cargo 
of the}British warship Lutine. 

The Lutine foundered off the coast of Holland in 
1799. The British Parliament granted the Insurers, 
Lloyds, the right to £1,680,000 of the sunken gold, 
half of which, under the present agreement, will, 
if recovered, go to the salvers. 





Four Million Dollar Treasure Found. 

_ Great excitement has been caused in the Nombres 
de Dios district of Mexico by the finding of hidden 
treasure worth more than $4,000,000. It is said to 
have been hidden by bandits, many years ago. The 
treasure consists of golden images and idols, a large 
crucifix of gold, and a vast number of silver bars. 

The Mexican Government has sent fifty soldiers 
to the place to preserve order. 


Old Grimes. 
Old Grimes is dead, that good old man 
We never shall see more; 
He used to wear a long black coat 
All buttoned down before. 

The old Grimes house, which has long been one 
or the landmarks of Hubbardston, Mass., was 
destroyed by fire on February 3. It was built in 
1761 by Joseph Grimes, whose son, Ephraim, was 
made famous by Albert Gordon Greene in the 
song, ‘“‘Old Grimes Is Dead.” 








President Approves of Consumers’ League. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Consumers’ 
League of the City of New York was held on Jan- 
uary 31. The president, Mrs. Nathan, read a letter 
from President Roosevelt. In it he expressed his 
earnest hope for the success of the Consumers’ 
League. In speaking of the abuses of child labor, 
President Roosevelt said that when the State failed 
to do what should be done, the national Government 
should interfere. 


New Treaty With Domingo. 
\A new. treaty between San Domingo and the 
United States was signed at the San Domingo 
capital on February 4, by President Caceres and 
Minister Dawson. 

The new treaty is more simple than the old one 
and"differs from the former treaty in substituting 
bonds to be delivered to the international creditors 
of Santo Domingo, instead of requiring them to 
wait periodical payment from the customs receipts 
of the island. The bonds will run for fifty years. 
They may be redeemed at the end of ten years at 
the rate of 1024 per cent. 
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Railroad Congestion. 


The railroadsituation in the Northwest is appalling. 
The coal famine is causing great suffering. In many 
places a snow blockade has added to the difficulty 
of transporting supplies. 

Two thousand freight cars stand in the yards of 
the Minnesota Transfer Company, all loaded with 
Christmas goods billed to North Dakota towns, 
which have been here since December 1. One 
thousand other cars are scattered along side tracks, 
loaded with food supplies and merchandise, some of 
which has been on the way since November. 

This railroad congestion means ruin to many 
Dakota farmers. Millions of bushels of wheat are 
stacked upon the ground, covered only with snow. 
It is estimated that fully fifty per cent. of this will 
be unfit for marketing. The loss on the grain crop 
in Dakota, because of the failure of the railroads 
to_get it to market, will reach into the millions¥ , 


ee or SG, . €SF DEL 
Dr. Shepard’s Trip. 


The Bureau of American Republics announces 
that William R. Shepherd, professor of history. in 
Columbia University, will visit the leading South 
American capitals next summer as a representative 
of Columbia University. 

The object of the trip will be to cultivate personal 
relations with the leading statesmen, authors, and 
men of affairs in South America. 

Dr. Shepherd will convey to them knowledge of 
the opportunities offered by American colleges 
and universities. He will also collect material for 
a course of lectures on South America. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary Root,fand the 
Latin-American diplomats are much interested in 
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Dr. Shepherd’s trip. They hope that it may result 
in sending South American men of letters to the 
United States. 





German Elections. 


Reballoting in 130 Reichstag election districts, 
on February 5, resulted in a further victory for the 
German Government. Enthusiastic crowds formed 
a procession forty or fifty thousand strong, and 
marched thru the streets of Berlin singing patriotic 
songs. They finally moved to the palace of Im- 
perial Chancellor von Buelow. Prince von Buelow 
made them a patriotic speech which was received 
with a roar of cheers. 

The crowd then went to the palace of the Em- 
peror. When he appeared it broke into mighty 
shouts of “Hoch!” The Emperor waved his 
handkerchief and called loudly the student com- 
mand, ‘‘Silentium!” The crowd quickly became 
silent. The Emperor then made a brief address. 





Hedin’s Success in Tibet. 


News from Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer 
who went on a journey of exploration to Tibet 
last year, has reached Calcutta. Hedin, when he 
dispatched his courier, had already explored 840 
miles of unknown country. He hoped to reach 
the city of Shigatse, 180 miles from Lhasa, latejin 
February. 

He had discovered many mountain ranges; 
rivers, and gold fields, and had traveled eighty-four 
days in the solitude of an Arctic winter. 





Hamilton Hall Opened. 


Hamilton Hall, the new college hall at Columbia 
University, was formally opened on 





-Austria- 
Tlungary 





Germany 


February 2. The building, which cost 
$500,000, was given anonymously to 
the University. 











France 

: Five hundred alumni, besides the 
undergraduate body, were present at 
the exercises. Speeches were made by 
President Butler, Dean VanyAmringe, 
and others. 

Dean Van Amringe was loudly ap- 
plauded when he said that the college 
would be jealously guarded, and 
fostered with care; not to abandon the 
making of men for the sake of making 
merely professional men and’special- 
ists. 
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Cuban Army Decree. 


Governor Magoon has issued a 
decree prescribing the organization 
Bulgaria Portual Ge swue. Of the new Cuban army. The decree 
[::] py pote and Beige declares that all able-bodied men 

J Be between twenty-one and forty-five 
years of age shall constitute the na- 
tional forces, which shall consist of 
a permanent army and a force of 
militia. 

The permanent army is to be known 
as the “‘armed force of the republic.” 
The militia is to be liable only in 
case of emergency. The armed 
forces are to be under the sole author- 
* -. oe lL i tt | ity-of the Executive. 

‘The permanent army shall consist 
of a general Staff, a corps of rural 
guards, a corps of field artillery, and 
a corps of coast artillery, the,whole 
under the command of a major- 
general. 
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The Republic of the World. 


By RAYMOND L. BRIDGEMAN, Boston. 
Author of ‘‘World Organization.”’ 

During the coming educational year a committee 
of seven will be at work upon a plan of promoting 
the peace of the world by means of instruction in 
the public schools of this country, and they will 
present their report at the next meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction. It will also 
be laid before the National Educational Association 
at its next annual meeting. Four of this committee 
are directors of the American Peace Society. The 
beginning of the movement in public schools for 
the promotion of world peace was made last year 
by Secretary George H. Martin, of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, who sent circulars 
to public school superintendents thru the State, 
asking them to observe May 18, the anniversary of 
the organization of the Hague Conference in 1899, 
as Peace Day. Ohio copied the idea last year and 
other States have joined this year and the movement 
is spreading. 

But there is a broader movement, of which the 
peace campaign promises to become a part, which 
will not only secure the peace of the world more 
permanently and substantially than direct preaching 
for the restriction of national armaments, but will 
also bring about many additional benefits. Indeed, 
its success is essential for the permanent peace of 
the world. This is the movement for the organiza- 
tion of the world as a political body. It has at 
last reached the stage where it commands the 
assent, respect, and co-operation of some of the 
best thinkers among our public men. It was the 
one particularly hopeful feature of the Mohonk 
conference this year and, as a proposition for a 
regular international parliament, it had the official 
indorsement of the conference twice. In the 
petition of the conference to President Roosevelt 
to instruct our delegates to the next Hague con- 
ference to urge that conference to give special 
attention to three subjects, this was named as the 
first of the three, in these words: ‘‘a plan by which 
the Hague conference may become a permanent 
and recognized congress of the nations, with advis- 
ory powers,” and in the official platform of the 
Mohonk conference it had this indorsement: “Es- 
pecially we hope that the second Hague conference 
will elaborate and propose a plan by which the 
conference may be held at stated periods and that 
in the intervals appropriate offices may be main- 
tained at the Hague so that these conferences may 
become a permanent and recognized advisory con- 
gress of the nations.” 

In various terms, such as ‘‘an international 
parliament,” ‘‘an international congress,” ‘‘stated 
parliaments,’”’ and their equivalents, this idea of 
a political representative body of the nations, 
which will eventually become a true legislative body 
for the world, was named and supported at the 
Mohonk conference. President Roosevelt indorsed 
the idea when he put the subject into his invitation 
for the second Hague conference, which was sent 
out by Secretary Hay in October, 1904, on the 
initiative of the Interparliamentary Union, an 
invitation which was subsequently waived by request 
of the Czar, in order that he, who invited the first 
conference, might invite the second also. 

While the political organization of the world 
will surely proceed by the path of evolution, if 
the past is any criterion, and will not come suddenly 
into being as a result of some plan on paper, yet 
conditions are shaping themselves rapidly to some 
formal beginning of world legislation and of world 
organization which shall be recognized in its true 
light. It has already been noted how speakers at 


Mohonk—Lyman Abbott, Charles S. Hamlin, Judge 
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W. L. Penfield, ex-Congressman Samuel J. Barrows, 
Congressman Bartholdt, and others—supported the 
idea of a world parliament, and evidently the 
entire body accepted this idea as sound. Last 
year it was approved by Chancellor MacCracken, of 
the University of New York, whose proposition 
for the study of peace and arbitration in colleges 
and universities has borne much fruit this year. 
Men are coming to accept the political unity of the 
world as an ideal to be realized in a future more or 
less remote, and the progress of events during the 
last five years makes it appear much less remote 
than it did then when first proposed before the 
public as a practical proposition for which men 
ought to work. 

Organization of the world, with a legislative 
body, which promises to be evolved, as the above 
quotations indicate, from the Hague conference, 
would soon be followed by the beginning of a true 
world judiciary, of which the Hague court of arbi- 
tration is probably the formal beginning, tho not 
now a true court, and the germs of the world execu- 
tive are in sight in the form of the permanent 
executive officers of those world organizations now 
existing, the Universal Postal Union and the 
Council of the Hague. World peace will come, 
with its full blessing of disarmament—which is 
more than a restriction of armaments—when 
there will be ample means of settling the quarrels 
of the nations. This means that a world court 
must be in assured operation as an interpreter of 
world law and that requires the organization of 
that court, as fast as possible, by direct effort for 
that end. Peace, to many, has an effeminate 
sound. It lacks the stir and bustle and animation 
of war. But world organization has all the bustle 
of a great enterprise. It has the inspiration which 
comes from a movement as comprehensive as 
humanity itself and it is therefore likely to rally 
to its support, when it is fairly set before the world 
as an ideal sure of accomplishment, many to whom 
the propaganda of peace would not prove attractive. 
Not only is it more imperative, therefore, to work 
for the organization of the world than it is to work 
directly for the peace of the world, but it is a more 
hopeful effort, because it is more likely to appeal to 
the masses of the people. 

One of the great obstacles in the way, after the 
inertia of public opinion shall have been overcome, 
by realization of the benefits to accrue, will be the 
doctrine of national sovereignty. But popular 
ideas will change. Long intercourse of the people 
of different nations with each other, and the re- 
peated sessions of such international bodies as the 
Hague conference, will familiarize the minds of the 
nations with the truth that there is a world sov- 
ereignty which is higher than the sovereignty of 
any nation, and that nothing will be gained by 
shutting the eyes to the truth. National sover- 
eignty will continue to exist in the sense that no 
nation, in the new order of things, will exercise any 
more sovereignty over another than it does at 
present. But the sovereignty of the entire body of 
mankind over any and every nation, taken singly, 
which is already dimly recognized in international 
law, will come out into a light so clear as inter- 
national developments advance, that it will be 
accepted as a true doctrine for the nations, and the 
true legislative body, world judiciary, and world 
executive will then be provided in their rightful 
relations. 

Over the world, as a whole, organized into one 
body (as it really is one body to-day, but with 
constant discord between its warring fragments), 
will rule the intelligence and will of the world as a 
whole, expressed thru world legislation, interpreted 
by world courts, and carried out by a world executive. 
Then the peace of the world will be entirely assured 
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and in a way more enduring than by any inter- 
national agreements not to arm. The quickest 
way to persuade the nations into the right frame 
of mind for disarmament will be to persuade them 
to take their rightful place in the organized unity 
of all mankind. Then they will know that all 
their rights will be preserved and that no other 
nation, however powerful, will be able to tyrannize 
over them. With every possible effort, therefore, 
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for the peace of the world, it remains that the most 
effective service to the cause can be rendered by 
promoting the political unity of the world, and this 
is the end toward which all Americans can work 
with especial enthusiasm, for their form of national 
government is more like what the coming world 
government promises to be than any other form 
on earth, for there is already foreshadowed a republic 
of the world, or a genuine world state. 











The Gulick Hygiene Series, for which Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick stands sponsor, is continued by a little volume called 
Town AND Country. The author is Frances Gulick Jewett. 
The purpose of the book is to present to children in 
the schools the causes of disease and show them how 
care even in seemingly unimportant details is all-im- 
portant in preserving a healthful environment. It treats 
of community hygiene in a way to interest children and 
elicit their co-operation. And this is the important 
point to gain their co-operation. It is certain that the 
fine influence of this book and the series to which 
it belongs will be felt in communities where they are 
used long after the children have left school. It is a valuable 
contribution to that campaign for healthful, living which 
is really just beginning to be waged. Reproductions from 
photographs illustrate forcefully the proper and improper 
conditions under which water, milk, etc., are supplied to 
cities, and other conditions which make for or against the 
= of the city or the rural community. (Ginn & Company, 

oston. ) 


Thomas F. Meinhardt has prepared a little book called 
PracticaAL Lerrertnc. The author lays particular stress 
on the matter of spacing, which in reality is of almost equal 
importance with the correct drawing of the letters. Tis 
hints, as well as his illustrations, are excellent. Here is 
supplied in a very practical and convenient form what one 
would have to wade thru page after page to find in the or- 
dinary books on the subject. (Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 60 cents.) 


Frank Aborn has issued in pamphlet form a description of 
a part of his system of drawing for schools. Mr. Aborn 
has sought and attained with large measure of success his 
object of giving the child something definite to work from. 
This is the point which makes so direct an appeal to the 
teacher of drawing. Whether the teacher adopts the system 
in its entirety or not, there is many a helpful suggestion 
which may be gained from MrecHaNICAL TRIANGULATION IN 
Free Hanp Drawing, as the author calls his little booklet. 
(Cleveland Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH VERSE CORRELATED TO Music, 
by Alice C. D. Riley, seeks to supply something which has 
been absent from the training of little children in most 
schools. It aims, in other words, to teach in simple terms 
the foundations of English verse in a way similar to that in 
which primary instruction in music is given with such marked 
success to very small children. The book is carefully pre- 
pared, well graded, and simple in its treatment of what is 
often considered, if presented at all, a most difficult and 
complicated subject. (Clayton F. Summy Company, Chi- 
cago.) 

Dr. W. E. Mosher, associate professor of German in 
Oberlin College, contributes to Heath’s Modern Language 
Series, WILLKOMMEN IN DEUTSCHLAND. The object of the 
book, and it is well carried out, is to furnish material for the 
second or third semester of German study. Material of this 
kind is often hard to find. Either it is too difficult in lan- 
guage, or too simple in content to win the student’s atten- 
tion at a time when it is all important to keep him interested 
in his work while he reviews the fundamentals of grammar 
which he has already partly mastered. The picture of 
Germany and German life 7 is accurate and pleasing. 
The sentence work is well graded and well suited to drill 
work. The illustrations are good. WILLKOMMEN IN 
DEUTSCHLAND is a successful effort to meet a particular need 
of German students. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Books, CuLtTurE, AND CHARACTER—it is an attractive 
title and belongs to an attractive book. The contents are 
collected from the addresses and lectures of J. N. Larned. 
Among the lectures are the following suggestions for pleasant 
reading: ‘‘A Familiar Talk About Books,” ‘‘The Mission 
and the Missionaries of the Book,” ‘‘School Reading Versus 
School Teaching of History.” It is delightful to be so 
pleasantly persuaded to the doing of a thing so thoroly 
worth while as to choose and make companions of books. 
This is what Mr. Larned does, and all who read this little 


book will be sure in some measure to catch the contagion of 
his love for what is good in literature and life. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. $1.00 net.) 


WISE AND OTHERWISE is another novelty book by W. M. 
Rhoads, who designed the stein Toast Boox. The owl 
that forms the shaped cover of this book has under her wings 
a rare brood of shrewd wit and funny fable that is perhaps 
wise even when otherwise. For good fun helps make the 
world go round, and there are as many laughs as pages in 
the book. It is illustrated by A. R. Bowker. (Penn Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. Heavy paper cover, 25 cents. Full 
leather, $1.00, net.) . 


Certain DeLicHtruL EneiisH Towns, by William Dean 
Howells, is a book of travel that will make a wide appeal. 
Most American travelers, as a rule, are in such a hurry to 
reach Paris, the Rhine, and Switzerland, that England re- 
ceives but little attention. Chester, Warwick, Stratford-on- 
Avon, London, Canterbury, and Oxford exhaust the ordinary 
towns of which even the most leisurely obtain a fleeting view. 
A few go into the West and up the Severn Valley but the 
southern coast is practically unknown, for even Dover, 
Folkestone, and Dieppe are used merely as gates to the Con- 
tinent. Mr. Howells in this book has undertaken to supply 
his compatriots with some idea of the interest and beauty 
of some English towns that lie off the beaten track. 

Starting at Plymouth, he saunters thru to Exeter; Bath,with 
its extrensive Roman remains; Wells (‘‘The English Mecca’’), 
which possesses what many consider the most beautiful 
Cathedral in England; Bristol, the great western port of the 
Middle Ages; Canterbury with its memories of murder and 
monuments of kings; Oxford, with its spires, quadrangles, 
and gardens; Walled Chester, and other towns of historic 
moment. Everywhere he goes the author finds something 
to connect him with American origins. Plymouth he finds 
interesting for its Puritan associations, and Bristol as the 
headquarters of the slave trade in the early days of their 
country’s history. Everything is noted from a friendly 
American point of view. Nothing that is picturesque or 
pleasant in town or country escapes his keen eye or sense of 
genial humor. The book is fully illustrated, and may be had 
in ornamented cloth gilt-top with uncut edges, or in the 
Tourist’s Edition, bound in limp leather, with old-gold 
stamping. (Harper& Bros. $3.00.) : 


When Arlo Bates writes on the presentation of literature 
as a subject for study in secondary schools, he is sure of a 
large and attentive audience. The problem of inducing— 
one cannot compel—students to study literature rather than 
facts about literature, confronts every teacher. The sec- 
ondary school is the critical period. If the student here 
can be persuaded to look into the books themselves for an 
understanding of their meaning, for an appreciation of 
their worthiness to be read and studied; if he can be lead 
to find in them their own apologia, rather than in anything 
written about them, all will be well. It is a period which in 
this subject, more than in most, makes or mars. Dr. Bates 
has a full realization of these difficulties. He brings a clear 
understanding, based on wide experience, to the solution of 
these problems, or rather to suggested solutions, for each 
teacher must solve the problem for himself. Herein lies 
the most useful characteristic of the book, its adaptability 
to the varying needs of different classes, and different teachers. 
The author has suggested broad and general outlines, which 

roperly fitted to an individual class, should lead to success. 
No single chapter in the volume will prove more helpful 
than that in which Dr. Bates illustrates his method as 
exemplified in the study of Macbeth. Tatxs on TEACHING 
LITERATURE stands out among the many recent books of 
kindred purpose as at once eminently practical and helpful, 
and at the same time itself a delightful literary work. It 
should be read for pleasure and studied as a guide. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. $1.30 net.) 


Received During the Week. 


Porter, Charles.—School Hygiene and the Laws of Health. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 





Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—its virtue is its power to cure. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The French Government is confronted Scarlet fever has been raging in Chi- 
by an embarrassing situation. School- cago and is spreading in an alarming 
masters in Paris and other large indus- manner. The Board of Education, as a 
trial centers have formed themselves precautionary measure, closed the Eugene 
into unions (syndicates), and become Field School in which there had been a 
affiliated with the general labor federa- number of cases. The Board has also 
tion (conjédération génralé du travail). put in operation a system of checking up 
As the members make little effort to cases of contagious disease in the schoois, 
conceal the fact that the purpose of their and by exchanging reports with the 
organization is to spread the doctrines Board of Health, hope to exclude from 
of the radical Socialists, at whose insti- the schools children who might spread 
gation the unions were formed, it will the contagion. 
be necessary for the Government to adopt — 
some measure to prevent schools sup- The Board of Education of Deptford 
ported by the entire people from be- township, New Jersey, have resigned in 
coming the means of propagating the a body, on account of a misunderstanding 
views of one particular political party. with ‘State Supt. C. J. Baxter. The 
It will probably require special legisla- troyble arose over the refusal of the 
tion, as the French laws in regard to township to pay the tuition of a child in 
labor unions are very broad. the Woodbury High School. A permit had 
not been obtained for the child, and the 

The Senate of New York State has question of the necessity of such a permit 
passed unanimously a bill introduced has brought about the misunderstanding 
by Senator Page, regulating the hours between the school authorities. At pres- 
of labor in factories for minors under ent the schools are being administered 
sixteen. The hours are reduced from from the State headquarters at Trenton. 
nine to eight, and must be between 
8 A. M. and 5 P. M., instead of between 
6 A. M. and 7 P. M., as heretofore. 











In Chicago, the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution have asked permission to present 
American flags to those of the schools that 

The Alumni of the Rensselaer Poly- do not now possess them. 
technic Institute of Troy, N. Y., were ae . 
made glad at their recent dinner in New The former _pupils of the old Walnut 
York City, by the announcement of School, of Newburg, which the 
President Rickett’s that $1,000,000 had encroachments of Cleveland made it 
been presented to the institution by necessary to tear down some fifteen years 
Mrs. Russell Sage. - ago, are planning to hold a reunion next 

It is considered probable that the June. Harry W. Pratt, president of the 
donation will be used to found a school association, is trying to get the name 
of mechanical and electrical engineering, Of every one of the old pupils. Miss 
named in honor of the late Russel] Percie A. Trowbridge, the former prin- 
Sage. cipal, and A. S. Hardy, of Uniontown, 
Mrs. Sage has also given $1,000,000 to\.Os, have both promised to be present. 
the Emma Willard Seminary. Mrs. ars 
Sage was graduated from the Troy™ Supt. John W. Carr, of Dayton, IIl., 
Female Seminary, as it was then called, in a recent report to the Board of Edu- 
in 1847. . cation, advised that he be empowered to 
allow girls of the sixth grade in certain 
districts where it is customary for the 
girls to leave school at the age of fourteen 
years, before they have had an oppor- 
tunity to take up domestic science, chirk 
always proves an invaluable part of the 
life equipment, to study the subject. It 
was shown that this feature can be had 











Teachers of San Antonio, Texas, lately 
petitioned the Board of Education to 
withhold two per cent. of their salaries 
to form a pension fund for retired teach- 
ers. Their petition included a request 
that teachers who have been in the ser- 


eee came nage tecdion a without additional cost, as the seventh 


ighth grade domestic science classes 
only for cause. The Board has taken 2°4 eighth gr. 
both suggestions under advisement, and ' these districts were generally small. 


seems favorably disposed to them. Hon. John F. Riggs, superintendent of 


. F blic instruction of Iowa, has made the 
The State Senate of California has PU : dulce 

passed resolutions protesting against the suggestion that a commission of educators 
interference of the Federal Government /@Wyers, and others be appointed by 
in San Francisco school affairs, and com- legislative authority to rewrite, improve, 
mending the governor and. attorney 2nd codify the school laws of the State. 
general for the position which they took - 
in the matter. 








The Teachers’ Association of Jefferson 
ay. mn at pr me tat Np 0 
‘ ; . , a lively discussion of the question of the 

The General Education Board, which appointment or election fe pottnnet super- 
was organized here five years ago to aid intendents of schools. At present the 
struggling colleges, had its annual meet- Board of Education appoints this officer. 
ing at 54 William Street, New York, a prof. §, A. Ellis and a number of others, 
few days ago. Robert C. Ogden, who contended that the choice of a super- 
has been chairman since the Board was jntendent should be determined by 
formed was succeeded by Frederick T. popular election 
Gates. George Foster Peabody was re- a 
elected treasurer, and the Rev. Wal-  ¢ one of the free lectures being de- 
lace Buttrick was chosen secretary, jiyered on Sunday afternoons at the 
Starr J. Murphy retiring as one of the new Harvard Medical School, Dr. Robert 
secretaries. W. Lovett recently spoke on ‘‘ Round 
ma Shoulders and Lateral Curvature.’’ He 

The school-house committee of the exhibited a school desk and chair de- 
Board of Education of Newark, N. J., signed to remedy conditions usually 
has cut down its estimate of funds needed responsible for these abnormalities. 
for constructing and acquiring new sites 
from $1,336,000 to $1,288,000. The A School Improvement Society was 
$166,000 which has been set apart for recently organized at Bessemer, Ala. 
purchasing new property will be de- Mrs. Matlock, who has done much thru- 
voted to acquiring sites for new build- out the State in work of this kind, was 
ings and additional playgrounds. The the speaker at its first meeting. One 











largest —_ item in the budget is $400,- of the principal aims of the Society will 
the proposed commercial high be to make the school-rooms and 
ings as attractive as possible. 


000 for uild- 


school. 


The school and health authorities of 
Scranton, Pa., have submitted the 
schools of the city to a thoro fumigation 
with formaldehyde. They believe that 
much sickness may be obviated in this 
way. 

Superintendent Taylor, of the schools 
of the City of Niagara Falls, presented 
to the Board of Education at a recent 
monthly meeting, a carefully prepared set 
of suggestions for salary increases for 
teachers. The suggestions presented by 
Mr. Taylor outlinea graded schedule for 
salary advances. The rules committee 
will consider the matter and present a 
report to the Board. 





President Venable, of the University 
of North Carolina, at the annual meet- 
ing of the trustees, made an urgent ap- 
peal for larger State aid. He said that 
the University was continually ham- 
pered in its efforts by lack of funds. 
The work that lies before it is great, but 
more money must be appropriated if 
itis to be done. At this meeting Thomas 
Hume, D.D., presented his resignation, 
to take effect next June. Professor Hume 
has occupied the chair of English litera- 
ture for a number of years. He has been 
awarded a pension from the Carnegie 
Fund. 





Over one hundred requests from other 


States have been received by Pres. Guy 
E. Maxwell, of the Winona Normal 
School, for the report on teachers’ sal- 
aries which his committee submitted to 
the Minnesota Educational Association. 

Wichita, Kansas, has started a plan 
for encouraging the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools to start savings accounts. 
On the first day there were six thousand 
eager depositors. The plan adopted 
is similar to one in use for four years in 
Oklahoma City. The National Bank of 
that city reports that at present it has 
on hand $10,000 deposited by the school 
children. 

The committee appointed by the 
Legislature of South Carolina to investi- 
gate the financial conditions of the edu- 
cational institutions in the State, have 
in their report recommended that Clem- 
son College be brought more directly 
under State control. The will of Mr. 
Clemson appointed seven trustees, and 
six were to be appointed by the State. 
This arrangement gave the former the 
deciding vote. As a large portion of 
the institution’s income is derived from 
State taxes the committee feels that the 
State, thru its direct representatives, 
should have a deciding vote in its ex- 
penditure. 


Praise for Rochester. 


Miss J. E. Tolson, a kindergartner of 
the Earlsheaton Council School, at 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, Eng., has re- 
cently been visiting Rochester, N. Y., 
under the auspices of the Mosely Com- 
mission. She has much to say in favor 
of Rochester’s schools. 

‘Perhaps the thing that impresses us 
most in Rochester is the co-ordination 
of the work together with the system. 
There is no overlapping, and we were 
told of this before we left England, and 
also when we were in New York. We were 
told by all means to visit Rochester. 

‘‘We like Rochester best for making 
comparisons and observations of any of 
the cities we have visited. It approxi- 
mates and corresponds in size to our 
ordinary English cities, with which we 
are familiar. Then, too, we are getting 
so many points of value and suggestion 
here that we regret we are not to spend 
more time here.” 
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Commissioner Brown’s Lecture. 


One of the most interesting of the series 
of Jectures being conducted by the New 
York Lecture Bureau at Cooper Union 
was that delivered by Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. He gave a resumé 
of the progress which has marked the last 
half century as a period of revolution in 
the educational world, and showed how 
America is answering the demand, which 
grows more exacting from year to year. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from his address: 

it is in these fifty years that the con- 
structive side of education has fairly be- 
gun to assert itself—that side which 
represents the skilled hand, under the 
control of the disciplined imagination, 
and guided by knowledge of the physical 
world and of the products of human his- 
tory. The kindergarten has played its 
large partin this movement. The growth 
of schools of technology has given new 
dignity to the higher constructive activi- 
ties, and the intermediate development 
of manual training has been finding its 
place and doing its work, till it has come 
to be a marked feature of our American 
systems of education. 

In connection with the development 
of higher technical instruction in this 
country, special attention should be paid 
to the great national system of agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges, which was 
inaugurated by the Morrill act of July 
2, 1862. Fifty State colleges and uni- 
versities have either sprung directly from 
this national endowment or have received 
from it new direction and encouragement. 

The movement toward a more effective 
supervision of the public schools has 
gone steadily forward. . . . Super- 
vision has, emowes. reached its most 
complete development in a number of 
our larger cities. In fact, the whole 
movement in the organization of city 
school systems is one of the most marked 
changes which this half-century has 
brought about. 

Dr. Brown had something to say also 
of moral needs of our public schools. 

Secondly, and finally, there is that 
most subtle and baffling, and yet that 
finest and most indispensable portion of 
all educational endeavor, the fostering 
of moral character, and the furthering 
of religious development. The non- 
sectarian character of our public schools 
has become firmly established within 
this half-century, and that is a great gain 
in many ways. No one can reasonably 
doubt that the schools, even where they 
have been most cautious and reticent 
in all that pertains to religious belief, 
have exercised an influence which has 
made for righteousness. Yet the present 
situation is beyond question still unsatis- 
factory. Here is a problem thickly 
set with difficulty, and we know that in 
this very field we must do a work and 
reach results which at the present would 
appear almost impossible. 

Some interesting figures were also 
given in the Commissioner’s speech. 

It is estimated, he said, that the total 
expenditure for all forms of education 
in this country in the year 1905 reached 
the truly colossal sum of $376,996,472. 
This amount equals 26 per cent. of all 
expenditures for governmental purposes 
in this country, national, State, and 
local; while the expenditures in all of 
the States for publicly supported educa- 
tion constituted in the same year 22 per 
cent. of the total public expenditures of 
all the States, counties, and _ lesser 
political units for all purposes whatso- 
ever. An expenditure per capita for 
education in the public schools in the 
year 1870 of $1.64 increased in the year 
1905 to $3.49, while an expenditure of 
82,10 in 1870 for each $1,000 of the esti- 
mated true value of property increased 
to $2.70 for each $1,000 in the year 1905. 
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The account of a surprise party given 
by the entire student body of the Plain- 
field, N. J., high school to their princi- 
pal, I. W. Travell, will read like a fairy 
tale to many teachers and principals. 

Mr. Travell’s birthday occurred re- 
cently, and this was the occasion chosen 
by the school to show what they thought 
of their principal. It was a Thursday 
morning, when, as a rule no general as- 
sembly of the school is held. Here they 
induced a member of the faculty, Ches- 
ter Mathewson, to aid them. 

Mr. Mathewson entered the principal’s 
office, closed the door, and engaged him 
in conversation, while the school noise- 
lessly tiptoed up to the assembly hall. 
Then Mr. Mathewson, on some pretence 

ersuaded Mr. Travell to accompany 

im to the hall upstairs. As, they en- 
tered the room the pupils rose en masse 
and sang the school song. Mr. Travell 
advanced to the platform, where he 
found a cake with fourteen candles 
burning, to represent the years he had 
been connected with the school. Be- 
fore his astonishment had had a chance 
to subside he was presented with a dia- 
mond scarf-pin, a desk, and a book- 
rack, which had been purchased by 
general subscription. 

This was the finishing touch. For 
a moment the principal faced his school, 
speechless. Then, when he grasped the 
meaning of the situation, he expressed 
his gratitude for this spontaneous appre- 
ciation, and briefly reviewed his labors 
and the growth of the school during the 
fourteen years which burned so brightly 
before him in symbol. 





Recommendations for Tennessee. 


Governor Malcolm R. Patterson in his 
message to the General Assembly of Ten- 
nessee calls attention to changes which 
he considers advisable in the administra- 
tion of schools thruout the State. 

The Governor recommends State aid 
to counties whose revenues are insuffi- 
cient, to make the salary of no county 
superintendents less than $300 per year; 
the abolition of the office of school director 
and the substitution in each county of a 
county board of education of five mem- 
bers, and to divide counties into five 
school districts, each district to be repre- 
sented on the county board. He recom- 
mends the appropriation of $250,000 for 
the Peabody College for Teachers, and a 
liberal policy in support of the University 
of Tennessee. 

The House Committee on Education 
has already recommended the passage of 
a bill appropriating the $250,000 for Pea- 
body College. 





Opposes High School Tuition. 


Julius Steenheim, writing in the Den- 
ver Times, takes issue with Governor 
Buchtel’s suggestion that a tuition fee 
be charged in high schools and colleges. 

While at the present time, says Mr. 
Steenheim, pupils of the lower grade and 
high schools are on an equality in every 
sense of the word, they would not feel 
themselves on the same level if the sug- 
gestions of Governor Buchtel became 
laws. The breach that is now only sug- 
gested among the children of the poor 
and those of the well-to-do would be- 
come open, as it is in monarchies. The 
true democratic spirit that has been the 
backbone of the republic since its incep- 
tion would be dissipated among its 
future men and women. France fur- 
nishes a living condition of what might 
be expected in this country if Governor 
Buchtel’s suggestions are carried out. 
pa because of its school system it is 
a republic in but name only. 


Moral Instruction in the Schools. 


Mr. Milton Fairchild is very hopeful 
at the plan devised by the Moral Edu- 
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cation Board of giving instruction in 
morals free from dogmatic teaching, may 
be adopted in the schools of New York 
State. 

Mr. Fairchild has been giving lectures 
in a number of New England schools 
during the past few years. He spent a 
long time in the preparation of his talks 
and he says that the results have been 
most gratifying. 

The Board numbers among its mem- 
bers such men as former United States 
Commissioner of Education W. T. Harris, 
Pres. Henry Hopkins, of Williams Col- 
lege, Henry C. King, of Oberlin, and J. W. 
Jenks, of Cornell. 





Transportation Problem Solved. 

The Westchester and Classon Point 
public schools have been very much 
overcrowded, and the New York Board 
of Education has been at a loss to supply 
accommodations for the children. On 
the other hand, the Unionport school was 
poorly attended and had room to spare. 

The Board has finally hit upon a plan 
for solving the difficulty. At a cost of 
about fifty dollars a day, the Board, 
thru Principal Devlin, distributes tickets 
for transportation to some of the chil- 
dren who would naturally attend the 
Westchester and Classon Point schools, 
and they are permitted to attend the 
Unionport school. 

The plan has been in operation for 
a few days, and so far works admirably. 
Over 300 children have been thus trans- 
ferred to the Unionport school. 


Kansas. 

A bill is pending in the Kansas Legis- 
lature, which aims to place the cities of 
the first class on a uniform footing with 
those of the second class with respect to 
the school levy. Much trouble has been 
caused in the past, when by increases of 
population, cities have passed from the 
second to the first class. Heretofore, the 
cities of the second class have been 
covered by a general law, and those of 
the first class by particular legislation, 
which was entirely lacking in uniformity. 
The plan of putting all on a twenty-mill 
maximum levy has met the hearty sup- 
port of most educators thruout the State. 


Recent Deaths. 


Henrietta Fillaman Dana, widow of 
Prof. James D. Dana, of Yale University, 
and daughter of the late Prof. Benjamin 
Fillaman, died in New Haven, Conn., 
recently, in her eighty-fourth year. She 
had lived in New Haven all her life. 
Among her surviving children are Prof. 
Edward S. Dana, of Yale University, and 
Arnold G. Dana, of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, of New York. 


Prof. William C. Pickett, of the Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, died 
in that city on February 6. He was 
born in Meadville, Pa., thirty-six years 
ago. He was a graduate of Alleghen 
College and the Jefferson Medical School. 

Dr. Pickett’s specialty was diseases 
of the nervous system. He was last 
year elected president of the Neurologi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia. 


Prof. Charles E. Garman, of Amherst 
College, died last week. He was fifty- 
seven years old. He was professor of 
Moral Sikeehe and Metaphysics, and 
had been connected with the college 
since 1880. He leaves a widow. Prof. 
Garman was born in Limington, Me., 
and was graduated from Ambherst in 
1872. He studied at the Yale Divinity 





‘School and came to Amherst as instructor 


in mathematics in 1880. From 1882 to 
1889 he served as associate professor of 
Moral Philosophy, and in 1892 was 
raised to the chair which he retained 
until his death. Amherst College con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
upon Professor Garman in 1896. 
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In and About New York City. 


The presentment handed down. by 
the December grand jury of King’s 
County, with regard to the amount of 
home study required of pupils in the 
New York public schools, will doubtless 
bear fruit eventually. The Board of 
Education referred the matter to the 
Board of Superintendents. The high 
school committee of this body has been 
making an investigation. Reports are 
made by the students of the time at 
home they spend in school work. From 
these figures the superintendents will 
determine whether a modification in 
the present course is advisable. 





The Interborough Women Teachers’ 
Association, of New York City, at the 
meeting on February 2, discussed and 
approved the salary schedules submitted 
by the executive committee. The sched- 
ules were practically the same as those 
laid before the by-law committee of the 
Board of Education at the salary hear- 
ing held in January. Enthusiasm was 
evoked by the announcement that the 
efforts and aims of the Association had 
the hearty approval and support of 
Brooklyn Teachers Association, Queens 
Teachers’ Association, and the Brooklyn 
Class Teachers’ Organization. 





Appointment and Promotion. 

The Board of Superintendents, at the 
request of the Board of Education, has 
made an explanation of the method fol- 
lowed in the appointment and promo- 
tion of teachers in high schools. -- 
pointments are determined not by the 
number of classes in the school, but by 
the number of pupils taking each subject. 

The lowest grade teachers in the high 
schools are known as junior teachers, 
and advance to the grade of assistant 
as soon as they pass the examination 
for the higher licenses. 

The highest grade is that of first assis- 
tant, and the policy of the superinten- 
dents has been to appoint but one such 
for each subject taught in any particu- 
lar school. They are selected from an 
eligible list made up from a competi- 
tive examination. 


New Salary Bill. 


The members of the Interborough 
Association of Women Teachers have 
gone to headquarters. They have, thru 
Senator McCarren, of Brooklyn, intro- 
duced a bill at Albany embodying their 
desires in regard to salary reform. 

Their endeavor to gain the support 
of the Board of Education seemed des- 
tined to fail. For this reason they de- 
cided not to let the present session of 
the Legislature pass without a deter- 
mined effort to secure a fairer schedule. 

The McCarren bill is designed to ac- 
complish this by fixing the salaries for 
positions which may be held by either 
men or women, irrespective of sex, and 
by raising the salary in those positions 
in which women only are employed. 
The discrimination to be made is not 
based on the sex of the teacher, but 
of the classes to be taught. It is ac- 
knowledged by all parties that classes 
containi boys are more difficult to 
manage r # girls’ classes, a difference in 
compensation is therefore considered just. 

The minimum salary at present, under 








Antikamnia tablets have been tested 
and found superior to any of the many 
pain relievers now used in the treatment 
of neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism, 
also in headache and other pain due to 
irregularities of menstruation. Admin- 
istered in doses of two tablets, they 
secure the best results. A dozen tablets 
in your family medicine chest may be 
found useful. 


the Davis law, is $600, with $60 addi- 
tional for boys’ classes, and an annual 
increase of $40 to a maximum of $1,300. 
This is from the kindergarten to the 
fourth year. The new schedule would 
make $720 the minimum, with an extra 
$120 for boys’ classes and an increase 
of $105 to a maximum of $1,470. 

The changes all along the line are 
similar to this, thus the salary of women 
principals, instead of beginning at $1,750 
and advancing to $2,500 will start at 
the $3,000 point and will advance to 
$3,500, $500 being allowed in boys’ or 
mixed schools. This would put an end 
to the somewhat anomalous condition 
now existing in certain schools where 
the woman principal is actually receiv- 
ing a smaller salary than men under 
her charge. 

Provision is also made by which 
model teachers in training schools shall 
receive certain fixed amounts more than 
they would receive in the same grade 
and after the same period of service in 
the regular schools. 

The bill is explicit in its provisions, 
and very comprehensive, and if made 
into a law will put the women teachers 
of New York on a plane of equality with 
the men in similar positions, and pro- 
vide them if not with a large, at least 
with a respectable living wage. 





Investigation Courted. 


Senator Gilchrist, of Brooklyn, has 
introduced a resolution calling for an 
investigation of the Board of Education 
of New York City. The price paid for 
school sites is the principal point at 
which the proposed investigation aims. 
It is claimed, for instance, that a cer- 
tain site selected by the school commis- 
sioners could have been purchased 
for $90,000. Condemnation proceedings 
were instituted, however, and the city 
finally acquired the property for $189,- 
000. But it would seem that the in- 
quiry should not be made into the 
conduct of the Board of Education on 
this ground, for the Board simply selects 
the sites it considers best suited for 
school purposes, while the bargaining 
and acquisition of the property is act- 
ually done by another department of 
the city government. 

Another point upon which the re- 
uest for investigation is based is the 
charge that certain contracts for build- 
ing or supplies are awarded in a way to 
show favoritism. It would seem a 
sufficient refutation of this charge to say 
that a contract cannot be awarded to 
any save the lowest bidder, without the 
consent of the Board of Estimate. 

Other charges are less tangible, and 
deal with inefficiency and number of 
the department employes. 

The resolution has been laid before 
the finance committee of the Senate. 
The Board of Education, it is believed, 
would favor an investigation into the 
manner in which they have discharged 
their trust. 





Men’s Salary Fight. 


Schoolmen in New York City have 
started their campaign for higher and 
better graded salaries, in a wise manner. 
They are convinced that the members 
of the Board of Education would be 
glad to vote them fairer compensation 
if funds were available. They have 
therefore asked the Board what is the 
best method of raising a larger school 
fund. When they hear from the Board 
its decision, they expect to have a bill 
drafted on the lines thus laid down, 
present it to the Legislature, and do all 
in their power to secure its passage. 

At the recent meeting of the School- 
men, the tentative report of the com- 


mittee on salaries was adopted, and the 
committee continued in office. 

,. The principal points of the schedule 
repared by the committee are as fol- 
Ows: 

Men should not be appointed as 
teachers,to classes in the first four years 
of the, elementary, schools, and such 
men as are serving in such grades should 
be transferred to higher grades as rapidly 
as possible. 

nly men should be appointed to 
classes containing boys in the last two 
years of the elementary school course. 
_ The minimum salary for all men teach- 
ers in the elementary schools should be 
$1,000. 

In classes containing boys in the 
5A-6B grades the annual increase should 
be $105, and the maximum $2,260, 
reached in the thirteenth year of service. 

For similar classes in the 7A-8A grades 
the increase should be $120, and the 
maximum $2,240, while teachers of the 
avery 2 classes or first assistants or 

ead of departments, should receive an 
annual increase of $150, the maximum 
being $2,800. 

Departmental teachers in classes con- 
taining boys in grades including the 8B, 
the increase should be $125, and the 
maximum $2,500. 

In schools in which there are classes 
containing boys above the 5A and in 
which there is no head of department or 
first assistant, one male teacher should be 
assigned as the responsible head of the 
school in the absence of the principal and 
should receive pay according to the gradu- 
ating class schedule. 


N. Y. University School of Ped- 


agogy. 

Supt. Martin W. Barr, of the Penn- 
sylvania Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Children, at Elwyn, Pa., spoke 
on the ‘‘Classification and Treatment of 
Feeble-Minded Children’ before the 
class in the Education of Defectives, con- 
ducted by the University School of 
Pedagogy, of New York University. 
This class is made up largely of teachers 
in the New York City public schools, 
who are engaged in the teaching of 
feeble-minded children—special schools 
for these children having recently been 
made a part of the public school sys- 
tem of Greater New York. 





Dr. Barr stated emphatically that,~ 


contrary to popular impression, no 
amount of training can cure feeble- 
mindedness. It can only effect an 
improvement. A feeble-minded child 
can never be made perfectly normal. 
After the age of fifteen, education can 
do very little for this class of children. 
He found that a large number of feeble- 
minded persons who are brought to a 
realization of their condition, become 
morbid and commit suicide. 

Supt. Martin J. Brumbaugh, of Phila- 
delphia, has been visiting the University 
School of Pedagogy this week. 


Rheumatism 
Does not let. go of you 
when you apply lotions or 
liniments. It. simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get, rid of it you 
must correct. the acid con- 
dition of the blood on which 
it. depends. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured thousands, 
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Public Lectures. 


Among the more important lectures 
scheduled for the coming week are the 
following: 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


“The City of Washington,” by Ed- 
ward J. Parker, at Public School 83, 
216 East 110th Street. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


“Dante’s Divine Comedy,” by Miss 
Mary E Knowlton, at Public School 86, 
Ninety-sixth Street and Lexington 
Avenue. 

‘Across South America by Mule and 
Canoe.” 1. ‘“‘The Andes,” by Prof. 
Henry H. Rushby, at St. Peter’s Hall, | 
Twentieth Street and Eighth Avenue. | 


‘Insects and their Relation to Plant 
Life,’ by Dr. John B. Smith, at St. 
Luke’s Hall, Hudson and Grove Streets. | 


‘Physical Care of Children, and the 
Relationship Between Physical Health 
and Mental Ability.”” by Dr. Elias G 
Brown, at Public School 188, Lewis and |! 
East Houston Streets. | 


‘‘American Musical Conceptions,”’ by | 
Dr. Henry C. Hanchett, at DeWitt Clin- | 
ton High School, Tenth Avenue and 
Fiity-ninth Street. 








TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


‘Snakes,’ by Raymond L. Ditmars, 
at Alfred Corning Clark House, Cannon 
and Rivington Streets. 


“What Makes a Good Novel?” by | 
Dr. Henry Neumann, at New York Pub- 
lic Library, 103 West 135th Street. 


‘“‘Two Centuries of the Dutch Repub-! 
lic,’ by Dr. William E. Griffis, at Insti- | 
tute Hall, 218 East 106th Street. 
‘Democracy in Action in France and | 











Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is 
just as essential as proper ventilation. ‘The activity of scholars keeps 
the dust in constant motion. To overcome this contamination of the 
atmosphere the floor should be treated with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount oe <ANDA Ps 


of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger $ LOOR 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being mi 
reduced in like proportion. 
As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
at once apparent. The dressing also preserves the flooring, 
saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 
Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applications a 
year give best results. 
Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 
easy and economical. 
We will dress the floor of one schoolroom free in order that 
you may be convinced of the merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing. Write for testimonials and for interesting 
reports from medical authorities on ‘‘ Dust and its 


Dangers.” 
Standard Oil Company 

















Germany,” by John Martin, at West} 
Side Neighborhood House, 501 West! 
Fiftieth Street. | 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. | 

‘What the City Owes to its Boys,” | 
by the Hon. George H. Martin, State | 
Secretary of Education of Massachu- | 
setts, and Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Direc- 
tor of Physical Training in New York | 
Schools, at Cooper Union, Third Avenue | 
and Eighth Street. 

“Trusts,” by Dr. Walter E, Clark, | 
at New York Public Library, 66 Leroy 
Street. 

‘‘How to Speak English,” by Henry 
G. Hawn, at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 5 West 
125th Street. 

“Vienna and Buda-Pesth and Their 
Governments,” by John Martin, at St. 
Bartholomew’s Lyceum Hall, 205 East 
Forty-second Street. 


“Social London,” by Mrs. Mary R. 
Cranston, at East Side House Settle- 
=m Seventy-sixth Street and East 
River. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 


“Vaccination,” by Dr. Ira S. Wile, at 
Public School 119, 133d Street and 
Kighth Avenue. 


“The Homeless Man,” by Orlando F. 
Lewis, at Public School 170, 111th Street 
between Fifth and Lenox Avenues. 


_ ‘The Rolling and Forging of Iron and 
Steel,”’ % Prof. Bradley Stoughton, at 
Hebrew Technical Institute, Stuyvesant 
Street near Third¥Avenue. 


“Elements of a Masterpiece of Art,” 
by Dr. Daniel A. Huebsch, at Public 
School 166, Eighty-ninth Street and 








Columbus Avenue. 


Fourth Edition Now Ready 


Mr. Pratt 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Author of “Cap’n Eri.” 











“Pure, hearty fun with plenty of outdoor life and 
shrewd observation of character—/Vew Vork Sun. 


“These are exactly the kind of foolish things 
that a couple of wornout business men might do 
in the exuberance of their relief from care.”— 


N. Y, Mail. 


Price $1.50, Illustrated 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New You 
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‘Little Known Points in the Care of 
School Children,’ by Dr. Frederick L. 
Wachenheim, at Public School 5, 141st 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thiid Ave., New York | Street and Edgecombe Avenue. 


Manufactuers and Importers of | 
Chemicals.ChemicalApparatus, Gonine by De 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- | Public School 62, 
tific Instruments. | ”-raieaaoe: 
Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. Fletcher Johnson, at Y. M. B. A. Hall, 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart-| 3); East Broadway. 
ment in the House. ‘ 


‘French Painting in the Nineteenth 
George Kriehn, at 
Hester and Essex 


FEBRUARY 22. 


| ‘‘The American Flag,” by Willis 








“Folk Songs of Germany,” by Miss 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY | Margaret Klebs, at Public School 160, 
| Suffolk and Rivington Streets. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


5 | ‘‘Haunts of Nature,’ by Dr. Edward 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK City | F. Bigelow, at Public School 158, Avenue 


Courses beginning in February |A and Seventy-seventh Streets. 
1. Sociology. 2. Principles of tdu-' 
cation. 3. History of Education. 4. lated to the History of Civilization— 
Methods in History and in Reading. {Greece and Rome,’ by Prof. Earl 

In all these courses students may | Barnes, at a High School, 115th 
receive credit for thirty hours for the | Street and Seventh Avenue. 


“‘The History of Education as Re- 





remainder of the University year. Stu- 

dents desiring credit, must enter not later SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

than February 16. Larlier registration . 

urged. ‘““Women in Education; or Co-edu- 


courses in Education given in the Uni- Earl Barnes, at Board of Education, 
versity, sent on application. Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. “John Ruskin,” by A. R. Tillinghast, 


J I at High School of Commerce, Sixty-sixth 


Street west of Broadway. 
OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passe nger. Express and 
Freight Service. 
RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 





German Idealism,”’ by Dr. Ernst Rich- 


Street and Lexington Avenue. 





‘‘Evolution of Mind, Society, and of 
Ethiecs,’’ by Prof. Henry E. Crampton, 
at Museum of Natural History, Seventy- 
seventh Street and Columbus Avenue. 


‘‘The Real Filipino,’ by Arthur Star- 
ley Riggs, at Public School 184, 116th 
Street near Fifth Avenue. 











‘‘Optical Illusions,” by Prof. Ernest 
R. Von Nardroff, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Lyceum Hall, 205 East Forty-second 
Street. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 
BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WFEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers $7 and 28, East River, 
: foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 


Telephone, 800 Orchard. 


Practical and Artistic Basketry 


By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 
Former Principal in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 

The first book published on basketry, 
designed expressly for teachers and 

schools. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York City 
ES HEP GT A Sure 

KIDDER’S PASTILES. wis’, : Asthma, 
STR ARIGRE AEP SEC 5 


or by mai: 25 cents. 


STOWELL & CO, Mfrs. Vhariestown, Mass 


SAT- 


One member of the Central Teachers’ 
Council cf Chicago, in supporting the 
resoluticns favoring restricted corporal 
punishment which the Council has pre- 
sented to the Board of Education, said: 
‘‘The present methods are not effective. 
If we could spank a boy he would stay 





boys and girls in the Juvenile Court and 
at the reformatories. Moral suasion 
will not work with a few of the pupils 
of nearly every school.” 





Rest and flealth for Mother and Chili. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVFR FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
FRS for THEIR CHILDREN W ; 
WITH PERFEC SUCCESS 
CHILD,SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN 
GURES WIND COLI‘, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
— Andtakeno other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. 


















sre like Sapolio-They waste 
* themselves to make the world : 
R brighter. SAPOLIO is the ivi 
lectric light of house-cleaning: 















Bulletin describing these and other cation and Women Teachers,” by Prof. | 


‘‘The Heroic Age of German Culture: | 


ard, at Y. M. H. A. Hall, Ninty-second | 


off the streets and we would have fewer | 


Boy’s Terrible Eczema. 
MoutH ANpb Eyes CovERED WITH Crusts 


| —Hanps Pinnep Down—Mrrac- 
| uLous Cure By CuTICURA. 


| ‘When my little boy was six months 
|old he had eczema. The sores extended 
'so quickly over the whole body that we 
| at once called in the doctor. We then went 
| to another doctor, but he could not help 
‘him, and in our despair we went to a 
'third one. Matters became so bad that 
/he had regular holes in his cheeks, large 
}enough to put a finger into. The food 
|had to be given with a spoon, for his 
/mouth was covered with crusts as thick 
|as a finger, and whenever he opened the 
|mouth they began to bleed and_ sup- 
|purate, as did also his eyes. Hands, 
|arms, chest and back, in short, the whole 
body, was covered over and over. We 
| had no rest by day or night. Whenever 
|he was laid in his bed we had to pin his 
| hands down, otherwise he would scratch 
| his face, and make an open sore. I think 
|his face must have itched most fearfully. 
‘“‘We finally thought nothing could 
help, and I made up my mind to send my 
| my wife with the child to Europe, hoping 
that the sea air might cure him, other- 
wise he was to be put under good medical 
‘care there. But, Lord be blessed, mat- 
| ters came differently, and we soon saw a 
miracle. A friend of ours spoke about 
Cuticura. We madea trial with Cuticura 
|Soap, Ointment and Resolvent, and 
| within ten days or two weeks we noticed 
a decided improvement. Just as quickly 
|as the sickness had appeared it also 
began to disappear, and within ten 
weeks the child was absolutely well, and 
his skin was smooth and white as never 
before. F. Hohrath, President of the 
C. L. Hohrath Company, Manufacturers 
of Silk Ribbons, 4 to 20 Rink Alley, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. June 5, 1905.” 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; 

Spaiding’s gymnasi:m apparatus is superior 
toany made: it is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects oitber of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 

roveanindycement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparisonand will be glad tosubmit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A.G Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of oftwial 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 





Chicopee - - Mass. 


‘BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


s@ ARCH STREET PHILADELPHI: 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 





| 
| #w! Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Free ‘‘ The Dictionary Habit.” 


The publishers of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary have just issued a 
handsome, thirty-two page booklet on 
ae use of the dictionary. Sherwin 
Cody, well known as a writer and author- 
ity on English grammar and composition, 
is the author. The booklet contains 
seven lessons for systematically acquiring 
the dictionary habit. While it is_pri- 
marily intended for teachers and school 

principals, the general reader will find 
uch of interest and value. A copy will 
be sent, gratis, toany one who addresses 
the firm, G. . Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. Write to-day. 


Peter Pan. 

W here Barrie found the material for his charm- 
ing story of that name, which the Scribner’s have 
just published in a handsomely illustrated edi- 
tion. (From a recent interview.) 

“Tt needs but a walk in Kensington 

Park, London, to know Barrie by first 
nowing his friends. Here he has spent 
many an hour at play and at story-telling 
with the littlest of British ladies and 
gentlemen. And in this way does it 
happen that better than any other mod- 
ern writer Mr. Barrie knows the manner 
of speech, the walk, and the ways of 
the little dwellers in the land of make 

elieve. 

“It has been by frequent association 
with all sorts of little ‘kiddies,’ by study- 
ing their ways, and catching their point 
cf view that Barrie has succeeded in 
evolving a weave of imaginings that, for 
all their fancifulness and unearthiness 
of mood, nevertheless possesses a human- 
ness and fineness of feeling to be found 
in scarcely any other modern fiction.” 


Agnew School as a Social Center. 


Last fall, largely thru the efforts of 
Mrs. Katherine Lacey, principal of the 
Agnew School, the Philadelphia Board 
of Education decided to try an experi- 
ment with a view to giving the schools 
a larger place in the city’s life. 

The Agnew School, at Eleventh and 
Cherry Streets, was chosen as the first 
school to attempt to make itself the 
social center of the community. When 
the school made its social début, few 
would have thought that these bright, 
cheery rooms had any more serious pur- 
pose than furnishing a pleasant meeting- 
place for old and young. The three 
hundred children gathered there cer- 
tainly had nothing in mind but a jolly 
good time. And the older people, of 
whom there were a good number, seemed 
filled with the same holiday spirit. 

There were games and toys in one 
part of the building; in another a 
Mother Goose library held sway, and 
in another music and singing. Games 
were constantly adding to the friendly 
feeling that seemed to be a part of the 
after-school atmosphere of the build- 
ing. 

But what would a party be without 
hostesses? This was the teachers’ role, 
and graciously they played it. It was 
« night which may yet prove memor- 
pe in history of the City of Brotherly 
s0Ve, 

The school management committee 
of the Chicago Board of Education has 
indorsed a recommendation made by 
Miss Jane Addams and Superintendent 
Cooley, that the finance committee pro- 
vide in their annual budget for a domestic 
science course in the first year of the high 
school. The recommendation adds, ‘‘ with 
a view later of erecting and maintaining 


technical high school exclusively for | 
virls.”’ The first year course, according | 


(o the recommendation, would be placed 
first in the Lake High School on the 
South Side and in the McKinley High 
School on the}West Side. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“ BREWER 








9 31 Union Sq., New York 
Eighteenth year, same anager Sup- 
plies superior teachers for al kinds of 
positions all year ‘round. Quick, effici- 
ent service, rite or telegraph. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 37 wavash ave. chicago, i. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in By Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. 


Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 








B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


156 FIFTH AVE, BOISE, IDAHO 





NEW YORK, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Denver: m6 ¢ Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 33% Douglas Bldg. 


Albany, N. Y. 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 


New York, 156 Wifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave, 


Chioago, 208 Michigan Ave. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


os N a G =. N C Y influence. R it — hears 
i ew * t ; t ft it t& 
Pigs 8es ~ Pa HH es pn conned a teacher 
RECOMME DS 


and yore you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ACENCY 


The School Bulletin Agency, 
120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








FISHER mus 


A. G. FISHER, Prep. 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U.S. 
Send for Manual. 


E. “Keep Your Light: 
ning RodUp. 





~ and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Private Schools, Colleges and 


Societies 
Stock and special designs. FILLING 





We want teachers of all subjects. Forty A SPE 
vacancies in January. Free Regincrs- pO ons ve mill mane See 
Send for 


i jon. 
Tm 


KINSLEY. DRAKE CO., 245 B’ way, N.Y. 


SCHERMERHOR 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ceca “A 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. w.0O. PRATT, Manager. 
andoah, lowa; Valiey City, No. Dak. ; 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : +0, 15<9:¥sier ss, so, pax. 


ing ; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers, 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. 


nN° Position—No Pay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 








Oldest and best known in United States 
Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 














OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 


Correspondence solicited. 








Education Through Nature 
By Prof. J. B. Munson, Ph. D. State Norma} 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book 
on Nature Study for the working teacher 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
Publishers, New York 


‘Art of Class Management 


| By Asst. Supt. J. S. Taylor Pd.D. of the N.¥. 
! City Schools. A most practical book, origi- 
nally prepared for use of the author's 
teachers. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


‘A. S. BARNES & CO., 















1906 


The Thirty-Third Year in the 
History of the 


REMINGTON 


4 





Toe 


TYPEWRITER 


Shows an increase in Output of 


31% 


Over the Previous Year 








Typewriters come and typewriters go 
But the Remington runs on forever 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Everywhere 





. 











MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


WRITE TO MENNEN 
if your druggist does not sell Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder, and receive a free sample. 
Most dealers do sell Mennen’s, because most people 
know it is the purestand safest of toilet powders—pre- 
serves the good complexion, improves the poor one. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face is on the cover, it’s genuine and a guar- 
antee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 
where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. It has the scent 
of fresh cut Parma Violets. 

















The greatest of its kind ever published 



















ledge of the world up to date. 


a soul in it—motion—life— wonderful. 


Price $2.00. 


The New Knowledge 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Sir William Ramsay and M. Becquerel pronounce it one of the great books of the day. It 
makes the mysteries of science plain. It fascinates like a wizard’s tale. It brings the know- 


By permission of Mr. Carnegie we print the following letter: 


Skibo Castle, Dornach, Sutherland, July 21, 1906 
Permit me to tender my personal thanks for your valuable, most valuable, book. . . . I 
read it thru at two sittings—a notable clergyman to whom I sent a copy writes me he read it 
almost thru in one. One is spellbound by the mysterious discoveries of mysterious things even 
in the matter which promises to fulfil Tyndal's famous predictions that the potency of all 
things would be found in matter, but then he didn’t know as you do that it is matter with 


I read in the Athenaeum, I think, that your book was the greatest of its kind ever publisht. 
The Spectator was scarcely less eulogistic.—Gratefully yours, 


(Signed) ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
By Mail, $2.16 




















11-15 East 24th Street 


A. S. Barnes & Company, NEW YORK CITY 
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